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JOHN L. CAPEN, M. D. 


THIs gentleman has a large body 
and a large head; he stands nearly 
six feet in height, and must turn the 
scale at about 200 pounds. His head is 
twenty-three inches or more in circum- 
ference, and being sustained by so large 
and healthy, and so well balanced a 
body, he has the conditions of power and 
vigor and long life. He is an admirably 
well preserved man for his years, hav- 
ing been born in 1822. 

The face is massive, calm, strong, indi- 
cating intelligence, self-reliance, stabil- 
ity and truthfulness; few men are more 
sincere or more settled and earnest in 
the maintenance of their settled convic- 
tions. The forehead, it will be seen, is 
massive, broad and high, and the head 
is long, when measured from the open- 
ing of the ear to the eye-brows. These 
developments indicate intellectual 
strength, comprehensiveness of mind. 
It will be noticed that the lower part of 
the forehead is particularly prominent, 
showing quick, clear and sound percep- 
tion, ability to gather knowledge from 
observation and practical life and store 
it up for future use. Whatever touches 
such a mental make up, leaves a 
practical impression,’adding to the stock 
of knowledge, it enhances the resources 
of practical judgment. The organsthat 
measure distance, magnitude, propor- 
tion, local position, color, method and 
number areall strongly marked. Hence, 
natural science, including physiology, 
anatomy, chemistry and whatever be- 
longs to engineering, are readily appre- 
ciated and applied as occasion may re- 
quire. 

He has the sign of large language, 
and if he had devoted himself in early 
life to literature instead of science he 
would have been not only an easy but a 
copious speaker. He uses language with 
great pertinency; his words fit the 
thought, but he does not seem to be re- 
dundant in expression, is rather remark- 
able for accuracy of speech with special 
adaptation to the thought involved. His 


causality and comparison are large; 
hence, he is a critic in the way of analy- 
sis not only in Phrenology, but in phy- 
siology and medicine, and isa very clear 
reasoner on topics pertaining to mental 
science. The organ called Human 
nature is large in him, hence, he has a 
quick and accurate appreciation of char- 
acter and disposition, which enables him 
to be critical and specific in the analysis 
of character. He sees no two men that 
are very nearly alike; whatever differ- 
erences exist, he will recognize them 
and point them out. 

He has large benevolence, which ren- 
ders his mind amiable, benignant, sym- 
pathetical, desirous of doing good, and 
doing itin a generous, large way. Henee, 
he becomes interested in the welfare of 
a child ashe points out the virtues and 
probable vices which may crop out in 
later time; so that his advice and 
counsel has a fatherly, sympathetical 
solicitude, as well as integrity. He has 
apparently a full development of spirit- 
uality, hence, does not measure values 
by the acre, the bushel or the yard stick 
merely. He has veneration apparently 
large, which gives him respect for what- 
ever is worthy of it, whether it be scien- 
tific, social or religious. The height of 
the head from the opening of the ears 
seems to be great. Hence, there is large 
firmness and conscience, as well as large 
veneration and spirituality. He has a 
full share of self-reliance and dignity, 
never descends to undue familiarity, but 
his friendship is solid and lasting; where 
his affections are enlisted he is very 
companionable. He has good construc- 
tiveness and ideality. If he had more 
acquisitiveness it might help to round 
out and balance his character. His dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are the intel- 
lectual and moral; if his side-head were 
broader he would manifest more force, 
more policy, more business enterprise, 
and more of what is sometimes called 
secular wisdom. He is known for sound 
judgment, clearness of perception and 
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thatsolid wisdom which endures. There 
are few men who have done more 
thorough and solid service in the phre- 
nological field than Dr. Capen. There 
are few men who have deserved better 
of his fellow-men; his character is above 
reproach and his talent worthy of 
great confidence and respect. With so 
substantial a body, so large a brain and 
so good a constitution as his, he ought 
to maintain his capabilities and his 
power to do good work in the field for 
many years to come. N. 8. 


Having for some time wished to pub 
lish some account of this gentleman who 
has been so long and so well known as 
a worker in the field of human science, 
the editor of this magazine applied to 
him directly for the material of a bio- 
graphical sketch. In reply the following 
letter was received : 


Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

At your request, I send you this sketch 
of my phrenological career, to be used 
in any measure you may think proper. 
Among my earliest recollections is the 
interest [ felt in reading whatever I 
could find on the subject of Phrenology, 
in which I became so much interested 
that I was always on the alert for more 
matter or for something new. 

When George Combe came to the 
United States in, 1838, I was but sixteen 
years of age, and, though living in 
what was then the town of Dorchester, 
and is now a district of Boston, I never 
had the privilege of hearing that distin- 
guished philosopher. The necessities of 
the family, living upon a poor farm, my 
father being an old man at the time of 
my birth—he was sixty-two years of age 
--requiring my labor, deprived me of 
the advantages of an extended educa- 
tion. On this account the occasional 
items of interest in relation to mental 
science that I could obtain were very 
highly prized. I began very early to 
put the little I knew to a practical test, 
and found sufficient confirmation of the 
truth of Phrenology to make disbelief 
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impossible, although my experimental 
examinations were probably confined 
almust exclusively to the head, as in 
those early days less was said of the 
great variation in the quality of the 
brain than at present. The little that I 
knew was exercised so diligently that I 
acquired a local reputation as an ama- 
teur phrenologist, which was al) I ever 
expected to be at that time and for many 
years after; but about 1852 or 1853 it 
became convenient for me to attend a 
class in Boston that was formed by Mr. 
D. P. Butler. There I made the ac- 
quaintance of a young man by the name 
of Hills, whose father was a phrenolo- 
gist of considerable ability. This young 
man asked me to join him on a lecturing 
tour, which I readily consented to do, 
thinking it would give me an opportu- 
nity to increase my store of knowledge 
on the subject. After having made ar- 
rangements to travel, he gave me to un- 
derstand that he expected me to give 
the lectures, a part I felt unpre- 
pared to perform, and so declined to 
undertake, However, as my mind had 
taken a decided leaning in the direction 
of the phrenological profession, I con- 
tinued under Mr. Butler’s tuition and 
remained in his office asa student for 
nearly a year. 

In the autumn of 1853 I commenced 
to lecture. My first course of six lec- 
tures was given in Manchester, N. H. I 
made the trip from Boston in the ar- 
rangement of the course and its com- 
pletion twice; but, above all expenses, 
that course, occupying'‘one week,’ netted 
just ten dollars. 

From that day to this I believe I have 
never carried through a course of six 
lectures in any place without some show- 
ing of profit over expenses. In the 
spring following my first season I tried 
several places without being able to get 
a satisfactory hearing. and for a time 
abandoned the profession. 

It has never happened to me to have 
any disrespectful treatment during any 
lecture, but the nearest approach to it 
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that ever occurred was in a New En- 
gland village, where a large number of 
young men began to crack peanuts very 
furiously. I remarked that I thought 
that I had announced the lecture for an 
hour late enough to give every one an 
opportunity to eat his supper, but I per- 
ceived that there weresome present who 
had not finished theirs. The silencethat 
followed this statement was eloquent, 
and there was no more annoyance. 

After spendingabout seven months in 
New York City, most of the time at the 
office of Messrs. Fowler & Wells, I went 
to Philadelphia in the spring of 1856 and 
have remained in this city ever since, 
not having been absent more than two 
years in vacations, lecturing trips and 
medical practice included. 

I find amarked change in my-phreno- 
logical practice during the many years 
of my work. When I commenced there 
was displayed frequently a_ skeptical 
spirit; a man would take a seat in my 
office with an air of defiant curiosity, 
as much as to say, ‘* Find me out if you 
can.” But now it is not uncommon for 
a father and mother to bring in a child 
and state what they think of him and 
what he is brought in for, and then 
ask my opinion with the assurance that 
they mean to respect it. 

As for my own mind, I feel that the 
practice of Phrenology tends powerfully 
to promote character. So obvious is its 
truth, so evident its application to the 
analysis of every head and face, whether 
the property of a man of very moderate 
abilities, of a genius or of an ambitious 
pretender to science or art, that it re- 
quires an effort of reason to understand 
how any map of average intelligence 
can be thoroughly honest and deny it ; 
yet when a skeptic sits for an examina- 
tion there is no difficulty in discovering 
the good that is in himor in giving sat- 
isfactory or at least charitable reasons 
for his skepticism. 

It is in accordance with my observa- 
tion and experience that any commu- 
nity that has not access to a careful 


and competent phrenologist is very un- 
fortunate. In some cases the felt de- 
mand is such that a pretender has been 
tolerated whose ignorance was so pro- 
found that it was necessary for him to 
havea bust at hand to guide in his ex- 
aminations ; but between the degrading 
influence of the incompetent and the 
intolerance of a class more fortunate in 
social and pecuniary advantages than in 
intellectual acumen, there is still ‘‘ mis- 
sionary’’ work to be done, and the 
laborer will find wherever he may go 
sufficient intellectual and moral inde- 
pendence and virtue to give him encour- 
agement, and sufficient opposition to 
give a zest to his undertaking. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOHN L. CAPEN, 

We think the letter of Dr. Capen will 
be acceptable to our readers, although 
given usas the basis for a biography. It 
seems to cover the ground in the line of 
his professional work, and the influences 
which led him to adopt Phrenology as a 
profession. We can well understand 
that no audience would feel at liberty to 
trifle with or attempt to treat him with 
disrespect. His manly dignity, sincerity 
and evident truthfulness and candor 
would disarm impudent skepticism. 
One look at the massive form and face 
of the man, and the sound of his calm 
and amiable voice in the utterance of a 
single sentence, would win silent re- 
spect if not hearty applause. The value 
and virtue of his mind and character 
give to all who come into his presence 
a sense of his substantial worth and as- 
surance that entire confidence may be 
reposed in him. 


os 4 





THE leading object in education should 
be the development of true manhood. 
Then, as one says, if wealth come, it will 
bring honor, and if it does not come, its 
loss will bring no disgrace; aim at wealth, 
and manhood is too apt to be lost in the 
mad whirl of business, in the hurry and 
rush of the baser issues of life. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ETHICS. 


HE summum bonum of the hu- 
man race is to attain that per- 
fection which the Creator has willed, 
and of which the elements of human 
nature give promise. No other logical 
conception is possible. It is a purely 
metaphysical question, and, for that 
reason perhaps less easily appreciated, 
though none the less true. When 
brought to the mind in its simplest 
terms it becomes almost axiomatic there. 
Thus if the Supreme Authority is su- 
preme goodness, the subject must find 
its highest good in the best and com- 
pletest acquiescence in that authority. 
To attain this highest good is the 
highest duty of every human being— 
the duty which comprehends every 
other duty, and which requires two 
things, the motive and the method, 
The motive consists in that state of mind 
which longs for ideality and progress- 
ion, and loves right so fervently that 
Plato’s theory, ‘‘that ignorance is the 
cause of evil, and knowledge of right 
inevitably leads to right doing” becomes 
fact. The method consists in a com- 
plete system of duties made appreciable 
to the reason. Either alone is useless, 
though good per se, and all must be 
nugatory until both are united. The 
motive, arising almost wholly from the 
emotional side of mind, is blind; it 
never perceives or judges, but follows 
the individual’s standard of right, 
whether true or false. It requires an 
erlightened guidance. On the other 
hand, a complete system of duties, how- 
ever perfectly adapted to the highest 
good of man, never accomplishes good 
unless the motive to it exist. 

These two master problems are before 
universal man for solution. The first, 
being a mental status or condition, 
must be left to time, the influences of 
heredity and education, and the slow 
evolution of social conditions, or change 
of environment; in all but the first of 
which, intelligence and long continued 
and enlightened human effort are 


needed. The second, depending upon 
intellectual judgments, claims pressing 
attention here and now; has claimed it 
in all past times, but now, in the light 
of recent truth, more than ever before. 

All this reveals the objects, the 
dignity, and the importance of the 
science of duty. The great questions of 
expediency, policy and __ self-interest 
which engross the attention of nearly 
everybody, dwindle to mole hills in com- 
parison. Let us examine a few of the 
central principles of morals. 

It has been a matter of debate with us 
whether to discard the terms ethics 
and morals and substitute another of 
broader significance, or, to retain them, 
and, in accordance with the widely 
acknowledged possibility of progress in 
ethical science, give them a broader 
meaning than they have usually borne. 
At last, considering the origin of mos 
and ethos, which mean simply a ‘‘ way 
of acting,” and by usage a ‘‘choice 
among actions.”’ we feel that they are 
worthy of the broadest application, and 
that in themselves they do not imply 
the limitation which morals usually 
suggest, and which, however it may 
have arisen, confines morals simply to 
that line of duties growing out of our 
most important relations with fellow- 
men, or our religious relations with 
God. 

That morals seem applicable to these 
only may be due to the Platonic and 
Aristotelian systems which found the 
chief sphere of ethics in politics. Man 
existed for the State, and the State was 
apparently the ultimate authority in 
morals. In modern times discussions 
have had a similar effect. Hobbe’s des- 
potism placed the ultimate authority no 
higher than a king, and Cumberland, 
who answered him, placed it in the 
common good of fellow-man, which, 
while taking it out from so arbitrary a 
source, still made it but little broader. 
Locke left it with civil law, divine law, 
and public opinion, all narrow and im- 
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perfect, and, in effect, little broader than 
before, for all these deal mainly with 
the grand relations of fellow-men. It 
may be due partly to the fact men who 
rarely think deeply, but feel strongly, 
claim license to do what they will, so 
long as the rest of mankind is not seri- 
ously injured. They refuse to see simi- 
lar obligations binding them in all de- 
partments of their nature, and in all 
their relations to the universe about 
them. They have learned to account 
only those things moral which have pun- 
ishments by human instrumentalities 
attached to them. They don’t see that 
that very view, if carried to its logical con- 
sequences, would make morals universal. 
There are some exceptions among think- 
ers, but in general this limitation clings 
to morals. Itis not necessary, however, 
and the term is broad enough to cover 
every possible natural obligation. 

The first prerequisite of a system of 
morals isastandard of right or duty. Sev- 
eral have been offered in modern times, 
but none is quite satisfactory. Hobbe’s 
kings were not gods, infinite in wisdom, 
and perfect in justice, nor angels, nor 
even good men, but Stuarts, Tudors and 
Bourbons. Locke’s civil laws were, 
ninety-nine times in a hundred, embod- 
red expediency ; his divine law, simply 
human interpretation of revelation, 
and the light of nature, a term which, 
by the way, if understood in the light 
of later thinking, would mean much 
more than it then meant; his public 
opinion, just the result of social circum- 
stances, education in his divine law, 
and the maxims of limited experience. 
One school of moralists hold that what 
the consciences of all men condemn is 
moral wrong, and what they approve is 
moral right. This has a promising ap- 
pearance, but, like Irving’s ideal jury, 
these collective consciences must be 
starved into unanimity before a deci- 
sion could be rendered. The fact is, 
that the consciences of all men have 
never agreed in anything. The moral 
sense is not a sure guide. It isa double 








function. As an emotion it loves right, 
and, with intellect, gives us our con- 
ception of right and wrong as abstract 
qualities of actions. But intellect alone 
can and must judge; and the same 
cause which has produced such variety 
of opinion in purely scientific questions, 
has also produced a variety of opinion 
and practice in morals. The first prin- 
ciple was left out. Each person judged 
from a given set of facts and circum- 
stances that might be limited, and 
therefore misleading. Indeed, the 
standard of right by which intellect 
must judge was as far from being 
found as ever. Others held that what- 
ever is contrary to the desires of those 
faculties which distinguish man from 
brute is moral wrong. This is the 
truest view yet held, and if carried to 
its logical consequences, might be made 
to cover the whole field of obligation. 
But the objection occurs again. The 
true standard is something by which 
the intellect may judge, and we must 
first ascertain the exact function and 
limitations of each and all of these fac- 
ulties before they can serve such a pur- 
pose. Thus, since education and vari- 
ous other forces have caused such dif- 
ferences in expressing these functions, 
among the several people ef the world, 
it would be unsafe to accept the decision 
of any one people as correct. We 
must, by careful observation and analy- 
sis, determine the exact nature of the 
function and the end for which it ex- 
ists, before we can apply it with cer- 
tainty. We should need some criterion 
brozder and simpler than all these, 
founded in the eternal nature of things, 
immutable and far removed from the 
sphere of passion and prejudice. 

It is our opinion that the above con- 
ditions will be fully met by the proposi- 
tion that the fundamental truth or prin- 
ciple upon which a sound system of 
morals must be based, is the oughtness 
of performing all functions duly and 
harmoniously, and to that end or pur- 
pose for which they were created. 
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We submit this as the ultimate stand- 
ard of right. It is no mere assumption, 
as we have already shown in the open- 
ing of our discussion ; nor is it without 
support from the great philosophical 
systems of antiquity. It was the first 
truth of the Stoic School of Philosophy 
—a school whose honor it is to have first 
taught the duty of man, not asan integral 
part of a political body, but as an indi- 
vidual man—their Summum Bonum. 
The absolute and essential good was to 
live according to Nature, which was the 
will of God revealed in the heart and 
conscience of those who sought it, and 
interpreted by a reverent and faithful 
observation of the facts of life (vide Rol- 
leston’s Epict.). Had Zeno, Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, or Epictetus been versed in 
modern science and its terminology, we 
think all this would have been called 
performance of function. The same 
principle lay at the base of the ethical 
teachings of Jesus. ‘‘ Father, thy will 
be done,” is the keynote of the whole 
body of them. Assuming the will of the 
Father concerning man to be embodied 
in man as function, his teachings are 
found to rest on the same base as Stoic- 
ism does. But we do not rest our prin- 
ciples on these old philosophies. Here 
is modern proof. Itis but an enlarged 
repetition of what we stated in the be- 
ginning. Man can never escape the 
thought that the highest authority in 
the cosmos, whether it be mere fortui- 
tous evolution, anima mundi, or God, 
requires man’s at-one-ness—his main- 
tenance of the position marked out for 
him by his nature. As an integral part 
of the universe of God, he must bear 
that part fully in order to fulfill the in- 
tention of nature and God. Function 
and this alone determine this part, and 
hence nothing more or less than per- 
formance of all function is required. 
This is raising the ultimate authority in 
ethics from all human sources and plac- 
ing itin God. How much more august 
than before! 

This being established, must we say 





that the sun ought to follow its orbit 
through space? That the ellipticity of 
the earth’s orbit ought to vary from age 
toage? That the comets ought to whirl 
away in their vast parabolas? Must we 
say that plants ought to grow and ani- 
mals ought to feel hunger and thirst ? 
Manifestly not, for these are controlled 
by forces which they can not escape. 
Ought implies liberty, and attaches to 
those functions only in which choice 
enters. Whatever is bound by necessity, 
or controlled by forces which it is impos- 
sible to escape, has nothing to do with 
oughtness. And one thing more is neces- 
sary to morals—liberty alone would not 
besufficient. The agent must have asense 
of moral responsibility. Obedience to 
law, or performance of function—which 
two are one—in a being that lacks this 
sentiment, is not a matter of morals, 
and such is the beautiful order of nature 
that it is never a matter of liberty. To 
one who is free to obey or disobey, and 
who possesses this sentiment, it is a mat- 
ter of morals. He ought to be in har- 
mony with all natural law. In such 
morals is co-extensive with liberty. 
Such is the condition of man. As far 
as God has left him the power of choice, 
that far he is responsible to God for his 
conduct. 

After finding a standard of right we 
must next determine the method of de- 
veloping a system fromit. Actual func- 
tion must be determined by close obser- 
vation of the facts of life. This being 
done, due performance must be deter- 
mined by applying the principle of har- 
mony, which is universal in its applica- 
tions. No one faculty or function 
shall be permitted to prevent the full nor- 
mal activity of any other, or in any wise 
hinder its just gratifications. Life isa 
great combination of forces working to- 
gether for one and the same end- - contin- 
uance of existence—and complete life re- 
quires each of these forces to do its com- 
plete work, yet unite in harmony with all 
others. None can rightly be exalted at 
the expense of another’s weakness. 
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Taking one step more, we find that each 
facuity, or group of faculties, must do 
its own work and confine itself to its 
proper sphere. Those which serve must 
serve and obey the just demands of the 
directive faculties, while the directive 
powers must guide without repressing 
the subordinates. This requires the 
guidance of intellect and the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments. Applying this 
principle still further we reach another 
important conclusion. Men with defi- 
ciencies and excesses are not to exert 
each faculty in proportion to its heredit- 
ary strength, for this would be coun- 
tenancing criminality in many cases. 
There is a certain ideal of humanity 
wherein every faculty is represented in 
full development without weakness or 
excess. This is the embodiment of har- 
mony. Every man may not be able to 
attain it, or even approach it, for hered- 
itary constitution can not be wholly over- 
come; but it is a well ascertained law 
that the cerebral organs which manifest 
faculty increase with action and decrease 
with inaction, and thus no man can ex- 
cuse his conduct until he has made every 
possible effort to train and harmonize 
his faculties. If he isincapable of doing 
all that is required of perfect men, he is 
still not morally guiltless until he has 
grown as much as possible into the 
possibility of doing so. We need noi 
fear the monotony which John Stu- 
art Mill warns us against. Going as far 
as culture can in perfecting character, 
there will still be sufficient variety 
among men to prevent detrimental 


sameness. The diversifying influences 
of the various occupations and associa- 
tions will continue to furnish the spice 
of life. Beyond this, the more even and 
harmonious men are the better it is for 
all. Culture and growth in this direc- 
tion are moral requisitions. 

From this point we leave the individ- 
ual and reach out to society. Not only 
the faculties of each individual must be 
harmonized, but the individuals of soci- 
ety also. Each individual claims a di- 
vine right to exercise all his functions, 
and demands that all others respect it. 
Since all men are equal—inasmuch as 
they possess the same faculties—all 
justly claim equal rights, and each indi- 
vidual is bound so to conduct himself 
that, in securing his own rights, he does 
not abridge in the least the just rights 
of others. But something more is nec- 
essary. Thisis too selfish still. Solitary 
man can accomplish almost nothing. 
Intellectual, moral and social growth 
would be retarded, and the blessings of 
society and government would be lost, 
by universal hermitage. The aid of fel- 
low-man is absolutely necessary to our 
well-being. We must co-operate. Each 
should then bear his proper part in the 
world’s work ; not merely respect rights, 
but labor with all for the betterment of 
all, and the advancement of everything 
worthy of human endeavor. 

These are submitted as the funda- 
mentals of ethics. What will be the 
result when logically developed into a 
system ? 

JOHN WILLIAM SHULL, 


-_-—< -- 


PROF. ROBERT KOCH AND HIS TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION, 


HE interest shown in treating 
tubercular consumption by the 
method introduced by Dr. Koch re- 
mains unabated, and will remain so, for 
it was to be expected that any remedy 
applicable to consumption coming from 
a scientific source would be welcomed 
by hundreds of thousands in the Old 
World and in the New. It is said that 


in this country upward of one hundred 
thousand persons die annually of con- 
sumption or its allied diseases ; and that 
being the case the number of those who 
are more or less sick with lung troubles 
must be very large. The demand for 
the special treatment in the hospitals is 
very great, and the material for the 
treatment, although inadequate as yet, 
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has attained results that appear favor- 
able so far as tuberculosis itself is con- 
cerned ; but there is atendency prevail- 
ing to treat other diseases of a malig- 
nant type, like cancer, epithelioma, etc., 
that are not known to be distinctively 
tuberculous, with the Koch lymph, 
many physicians illogically thinking 
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one’s great toe as in disposing of a head- 
ache. 

Dr. Koch, in commending his discov- 
ery to the world, has not characterized 
itas a remedy of universal application ; 
his course has been that of the true 
scientist, as he reached his object by 
long and patient labor in the laboratory 





DR. ROBERT KOCH. 


that if the inoculation be good for lung 
diseases it may be good for other destruc- 
tive local diseases. Of course we have 
before us the example of the coal-tar 
products, of which antipyrine especially 
has been made a sort of panacea, in the 
view of some people appearing to have 
as wonderful effect in relieving a pain in 


and hospital, so he has been definite in 
his declaration of its purpose to the 
world. 

It will be remembered perhaps by the 
reader that itis nearly nine years ago 
that this distinguished observer an- 
nounced in a paper which he read before 
the Physiological Society of Berlin, that 
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he had discovered a parasite or bacillus 
which he believed to be the cause of 
tuberculosis, and he sustained his claim 
with so much evidence that almost at 
once pathologists generally accepted it. 
Since that time circumstances favored 
Koch in entering upon a source of in- 
vestigations witha view to obtaining, 
if possible, some remedy, some counter- 
active substance, or treatment, -that 
would destroy the bacillus, and the 
result is now before the world. To be 
sure, the lymph or ‘‘paratoloid,” a brown 





MICROSCOPIC VIEW OF SIMPLE CULTURE OF BACILLI OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


colored liquid, which is employed in the 
treatment of tuberculosis is a secret 
remedy, but its composition will prob- 
ably be given tothe medical profession 
when the time seems fitting. 

About a year ago some account of 
Dr. Koch was published in the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, but at that time 
he had not completed his observations 
in the line just mentioned, and it may 
be taken for granted that our readers 
generally are interested sufficiently in 
his work to wish some further glimpses 
of the man and his work. As the por- 


trait indicates, Dr. Koch is a man of 
fine, nervous constitution; there is a 
freshness in his intellectual contour that 
intimates the keen, specific observer. He 
isa natural analyst with sharp and criti- 
cal acumen; a student of principles 
rather than of general details ; inclined 
to go behind the surface of things and 
be thorough in his search for the sources 
of truth. The development at the root 
of the nose and between the eyebrows 
shows strong inquiry. The development 
in the upper part of the forehead indi- 
cates a nice appreciation 
of the relation of things, 
especially on their abstract 
and philosophical side. He 
ought also to be an excel- 
lent critic of character and 
reader of people. The 
head is well developed in 
benevolence ; with such an 
intellect, such a moral con- 
stitution, Dr. Koch should 
be one who pursues his 
investigations quite apart 
from mere pecuniary re- 
lations ; the hope of reward 
with him lies in the direc- 
tion of his essential pur- 
pose ; heis best gratified by 
having reached the objec- 
tive point—the solution of 
the problem that he set 
about making in the start. 
The general expression of 
the face intimates excellent 
poise, independence and little disposition 
to consider those things that are social 
or partial ; he is not much controlled 
therefore by the approbative faculty. 

The temperament is strongly mental. 
There is not so much of the vital asso- 
ciated with his organization as is usually 
found inthe German constitution, and 
while he possesses delicacy he is not 
without a good degree of that stamina 
that supplies physical endurance. 

Dr. Koch is about forty seven years 
of age. He was born in December, 1843, 
at Clausthal, in what is now the Prov- 
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ince of Hanover. His father was a 
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of consideration. Dr. Koch has been 


mining engineer inthe Hartz mountains. always distinguished for the delicacy of 


He made his preparatory studies in the 





MICROSCOPIC VIEW OF SAME BACILLI AFTER A GROWTH 
OF FOURTEEN DAYS. 

high school of his native town, then at- 
tended the university of Goettingen and 
later studied medicine. As a boy he was 
very fond of experimental science, and 
as a student applied himself with great 
energy tohis work. After obtaining his 
license to practice he settled in Posen, 
and a few years later was appointed pro- 
fessor, and then commenced his inves- 
tigation of tuberculosis. Jn the course 
of his investigations he discovered the 
bacillus of cholera. Having acquired 
some reputation because of the original 
character of his observations, he was 
sent in 1883 by the Prussian Govern- 
ment to India where he made a study 
of cholera, and it was there that he found 
its cause and gave the name ‘‘comma” 
bacillus to the parasite, because of the 
form of the growth. As a reward for 
his services the State voted him a purse 
of twenty-five thousand dollars on his 
return to Germany. 

One who is practically interested in 
such work as the investigation of the 
pathological nature of consumption 
or of disease germs, must pursue a 
course characterized by scrupulous care 
to obtain results that are at all worthy 


his method of verifying microscopic or- 


ganisms in a stated disease. The 
order he lays down is the following 
First, The microscopic organism, if 
it exists in the disease, must be found 
in the blood, lymph, or diseased tis- 
sues of the man or animal affected 
Second. It must be isolated from the 
diseased tissue and | cultivated in 
media outside the animal through 
several generations. Third. A pure 
culture thus obtained when intro- 
duced into a healthy animal must 
produce the disease specially. 
Fourth. In the animal so inoculated 
some microscopic organism must be 
found. This last result, of course, 
establishes the diagnosis and the 
character of the bacillus for fu- 
ture recognition. Here it may 
be said that the Koch iymph, if not 
found ultimately a positive remedy in 
tuberculosis, will possess a high value 
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TUBES WITH GERMS OF BACILLI. (T) TUBERCULOSIS ; 
(Cc) CHOLERA. 


nevertheless to the medical profession 
for diagnostic purposes. In pulmonary 
disease, when injected beneath the skin 
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of asick person, the place selected for 
such injection being that part of the 
back between the shoulder blades, cer- 
tain reactionary symptoms follow. They 
are characterized by febrile disturbances, 
the temperature often ascending to 106 
degrees. If tuberculosis exist in the 
lung or other parts of the body, the more 
advanced the disease the more suscepti- 
ble the patient is to the dose; in other 
words the reaction is. greater. If no 
reaction follow inoculation the diagno- 
sis of tuberculosis is not confirmed. In 
this country lupus, a skin disease, 
commonly seen on the face, has been 
found very amenable to the Koch treat- 
ment ; better results have been obtained 
with it than with consumption. 

Dr. Koch does not claim that his prep- 
aration isremedial in advanced stages of 
consumption where considerable parts 
of the lung tissue have been destroyed, 
but rather in the incipient or early 
forms. A great deal of speculation is 
rife im regard to the composition of 
the lymph, but we think it would be 
better to defer any remarks with regard 
to it until something is definitely known 
about it. 

The illustrations are microscopic views 
of the bacilli of consumption in different 
stages, and they come from sources that 
are authentic and arecertainly equal to 
any we have seen in print. In prepar- 
ing the culture of the diseased germs a 
test tube is taken, carefully cleaned and 
sterilized over a flame and then a quan- 
tity of sterilized culture is poured into it, 


a sort of a soup we might say, prepared 
with agar-agar, a gelatinous mixture, 
and then the microbic matter is taken 
directly from the mucus of the consump- 
tive or from a lupus sore, and is placed 
in the tube and the opening closed with 
a cotton wad. This cotton wad permits 
the air to pass in and out the tube and 
does not permit any germs floating in 
the air toenter. When the tube has been 
prepared as we have described it is ex- 
posed to a moderate and even tempera- 
ture in an oven, and after a certain 
time the microbes begin to develop and 
increase, the appearance assumed being 
like that of the engraving, which is one 
of the characteristic peculiarities of con- 
sumption tubercle. 

The large microscopic view shows a 
pure culture of tuberculosis, and pre- 
cisely as itis seen in the field of a good 
microscope, the black threadlike forms 
represent the bacilli. Months may be 
required to demonstrate the use and 
virtue of the Koch lymph. At present 
physicians are experimenting with it 
almost everywhere, and however much 
the inoculative method may not appear 
to accord with natural or hygienic phil- 
osophy, as a rule they seem agreed 
with respect to its value as a contribu- 
tion to medical science. 

Dr. Koch is of middle height, and 
fairly proportioned ; he is genial and 
social by nature and generally liked by 
all who have come in contact with him 
as students or acquaintances. 

EDITOR. 
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PAYING A 
HEAR you have left your board- 
ing place, Mr. Alden,” Mr. Baker 
remarked to his clerk, on meeting him 
one morning in the store. 

‘*Well, yes, I left there at the end of 
last week, three days ago,” said the 
young man. ‘Some of the boarders 
were not very agreeable people, and I 
have secured a more pleasant place at 
the same price.” 





BOARD BILL. 


**But I hear that your bill has not 
been paid in a satisfactory way. Of 
course you are aware that Mr. Norton 
received you on my reference, and if 
there has been anything wrong on your 
part, I must know it. He must not lose 
anything in consequence of any unjust 
or dishonorable act committed by you. I 
heard his version of the story last even- 
ing, and would like now to hear yours.” 
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‘*T have his receipted bill,’ said Mr. 
Alden in a slightly changed tone. ‘* And 
am not aware of anything unjust or dis- 
honorable in the way of obtaining it.” 

‘*Mr. Norton’s story,” said Mr. Baker 
quietly, ‘‘is that you remarked to 
him some time ago that you would like 
to let your bill run up until it amounted 
to a hundred dollars, if just as con- 
venient to him, and he consented to that 
arrangement, at the same time saying 
that the money would come just when 
he would need it for the payment of his 
quarterly rent.” 

‘*Well, sir?” said the clerk, as his 
employer paused for a moment. 

‘*T should like to ask you,” said Mr. 
Baker, ‘‘if his version of the transaction 
is correct up to that point ?” 

‘*You may consider it so, I suppose,” 
was the somewhat cautious and guarded 
reply. 

‘*Last Saturday morning,” continued 
Mr. Baker, ‘‘ Mr. Norton handed you, as 
he tells me, a receipted bill for $104. 
You looked at the bill, said it was all 
right and then, instead of handing him 
what he expected to receive—money or 
a check—you gave him a release of an 
old judgment that had been obtained 
and recorded against him at the time of 
his failure, six years ago. He looked at 
the document a moment with indignant 
surprise, and asked for what purpose you 
were offering him that paper, to which 
you replied in a low tone, and with an 
averted look, that he was welcome to 
the difference, amounting to nearly one 
hundred dollars. He said no more, but 
allowed you toleave, as you did within 
a few minutes, with the receipted bill in 
your pocket. Your baggage was called 
for and taken away by an expressman 
the same day. Is this account of the 
transaction substantially correct, Mr. 
Alden ?”’ 

‘*T believe it is, sir,” was the reply. 

At this point Mr. Baker was called 
away suddenly to attend to some busi- 
ness matter, and remarked as he went 
out that he would be gone an hour or 


more. His absence will furnish the 
reader a good opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the history of the young man 
who had been paying his board bill with 
a release of an old judgment bought for 
that purpose for a trifle. 

Rance Alden had been with Mr. Baker 
a little more than a year. His introduc- 
tory letter was from an old friend on 
whose judgment and opinion the mer- 
chant supposed he could safely rely. 
The applicant had a good mercantile 
education and some expe_ience in that 
line of business, and, as a further rec- 
ommendation, was provided with a 
certificate of deposit representing some 
four thousand dellars in bank. 

‘*Disposed to indulge in sharp prac- 
tice,” Mr. Baker would say to himself 
sometimes, when observing the manner 
in which his clerk went through certain 
transactions. Buttaken altogether, his 
services were valuable. That four 
thousand dollars which had been de- 
posited in his employer’s hands soon 
after he came into the store, had also 
enabled him to approach a little nearer 
perhaps than his real merits without 
that material aid, would have brought 
him. 

But the favored clerk had found an- 
other way also by which he had been 
coming still nearer. When this affair 
in regard to the board bill occurred, 
only four weeks and three days more 
were required to bring the date ap- 
pointed for the marriage of Mr. Rance 
Alden to Miss Lulu Baker. Theengage- 
ment had been made with the full ap- 
probation of the young lady’s parents, 
and the wedding was to be followed im- 
mediately by receiving the prospective 
son in law as a third partner in the firm 
of Baker & Son. Toward that consum- 
mation everything was now hastening, 
and the new relation was looked for- 
ward to with deep interest by all parties. 
On the day preceding the unfortunate 
denouement with which our story 
opens, Mr. Baker was startled by his 
daughter, the prospective bride, enter- 





ing his counting-room, with something 
to tell him that troubled her so much 
that she could not even wait until he 
came home to dinner. 

‘*Look at this, father,’ said Lulu, 
showing him a paper given her, as she 
added, by Louis Norton, a short time 
before. That paper was the judgment 
release above referred to. Louise had 
been on her way to Mr. Baker’s store 
when Lulu met her. Her father, she 
said, was not willing to let Mr. Baker 
know anything about the matter, so she 
had taken the case into her own hands, 
determined to let Lulu’s father and Lulu 
herself know exactly how Mr. Alden 
had treated them. 

There was a full and free ventilation 
of this affair in the Baker family circle 
that evening. Mr. Baker had in the 
meantime interviewed Mr. Norton and 
obtained his versionof the story, as 
already given. The unanimous conclu- 
sion was that a man who could engage 
in a transaction of that sort was not 
wanted in that family. 

‘*“And now,” said Lulu, with that 
mixture of gaiety and courage which 
was one of her chief characteristics, ‘‘ I 
suppose you wonder why I do not feel 
like dying to order in view of this strange 
revelation in regard to the character of 
the man who was so soon to have been 
my husband. The truth is, I have for 
several weeks been carrying in my se- 
cret thoughts some painful suspicions ; 
and yetthe matter had gone so far that 
I saw no way to turn back, and dared 
not even think of doing so. How much 
do you suppose this engagement ring 
cost, brother George?” she added, after a 
moment. 

“Twenty dollars would be a high 
price for it,” was the brother’s reply. 

‘* Rance told me that he paid fifty dol- 
lars for it, and that, he said, was ten 
dollars less than the price charged. For 
the last three weeks I have known that 
he paid eighteen dollars for it, and no 
more. A friend of mine, unknown to 
him, saw him buy it.” 
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‘*Much better part now, my dear,” 
said Mr. Baker after a pause, ‘‘than 
after you are married.” 

‘*We will return Rance the money 
he has loaned us, and have no moreto 
do with him,” added George. 

During Mr. Baker’s absence from the 
store, which we have utilized to bring 
in this intermediate explanation, Mr. 
Alden had been ostensibly busy exam- 
ining and arranging some old accounts, 
but his real thoughts were centred upon 
that board bill and its possible conse- 
quences. 

‘*The governor has been making him- 
self mighty free with my private affairs,” 
he grumbled to himself. ‘‘Any shrewd 
fellow would do justasI did. Manya 
rich, honorable and religious man has 
done scores of sly tricks worse than that. 
I took up an honest debt for Mr. Norton, 
and gave it to him at a good, large dis- 
count, as I could well afford to, having 
bought the claim for twelve dollars. 
But my old governor-in-law has been 
letting himself into the inside of my 
transactions, and I must move my cards 
scientifically or [ll be euchred; and 
then what will become of my dear Lu? 
By Jove, I can’t lose her! She is just 
the girl fora fellow to be proud of, and 
when the old man goes over, she will 
get a good pile. That would bea nice 
story to go back to the girls and boys in 
Vermont, who know of our engagement, 
and just when we are to be married. I 
declare it makes me nervous!” 

And his nervousness was by no means 
allayed by the look on Mr. Baker’s face 
when he returned at last. 

‘*Mr. Alden,” he said quietly, ‘‘ that 
transaction with Mr. Norton must, I 
think, alter our relations. I shall not 
need your services after the end of this 
month; and if you prefer to leave sooner 
it will be no inconvenience to me.” 

‘If thatis your decision, sir, self-respect 
will compel me to terminate my en- 
gagement immediately,” said Mr. Alden, 
stiffly. But before this is done, I would 
like to say that I do not see wherein I 
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have treated Mr. Norton unjustly. My 
way of settling my bill may look like 
sharp practice, but there was nothing in 
it legally wrong. I was the actual 
owner of that judgment—had bought it 
and paid for it—and had a full legal 
right to tender it in payment of any 
claim against me.” 

‘*T suppose that is so,” said Mr. Baker. 
“Tt is no doubt true that a man whose 
obligations in an available form are on 
the market and can be bought for a 
nominal sum xs practically disqualified 
from collecting his debts in his own 
name. The law presumes that a man 
must clear his own record before he goes 
into court to enforce the payment of 
claims against others. But I did not 
suppose, sir, that you had yet to learn 
that there is another law within and 
above the civil law—a law of justice and 
honor, that requires us to do to others 
as we would have them do to us. There 
are no meaner or worse men than those 
who are willing to do any act that can 
be done under cover and protection of 
the law. 

‘*In all business transactions,” con- 
tinued Mr. Baker, ‘‘there is, among just 
and honorable men, an implied agree- 
ment to carry each transaction through 
on its own merits, and without attempt- 
ing any diversion by taking advantage 
of the poverty, ignorance or misfortune 
of either party. The grocer with whom 
I am dealing was unfortunate some time 
ago, and his notes are now lying over 
and can be bought ata discount. Would 
it be fair or honorable for me to let my 
account with him run up to a hundred 
dollars and then pay him with one of 
those notes? This principle runs through 
all operations of business, and any de- 
parture from it volves forfeiture of 
mercantile honor. It seems to me that 
you can not fail to be conscious that you 
have not paid that bill as an honest man 
would pay it, but have simply endeay- 
ored to escape it by an unworthy trick.” 

‘* Your remarks have given me a dif- 
ferent view of the matter, sir,” was the 
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answer his would-be son-in-law man- 
aged to get off, but without raising his 
eyes, except with a furtive glance to 
note the effect of his words. ‘‘I am will- 
ing todo exactly as you think I ought 
toin this matter. What should I do, sir?” 

**Send Mr. Norton the whole amount 
of your bill,” was the prompt reply. 

**T will do so at once,” said Mr. Al- 
den, and immediately writing and in- 
closing a check for the amount he sent 
it out by a messenger boy. 

‘*Now I have a word to say to you in 
regard tothe judgment,” continued his 
employer. ‘‘How much did you pay 
for it?” 

‘Twelve dollars,” admitted Rance re- 
luctantly. 

‘*Which I will refund,” said Mr. Ba- 
ker, suiting the action to the word, ‘‘ and 
will return the judgment release to Mr. 
Norton.” 

‘*Return it to him?” echoed Rance. 
‘* May I ask how it came into your pos- 
session, Mr. Baker?” 

The mystery was promptly explained, 
and terminating the conversation at the 
same time, Mr. Baker turned to attend 
to some other business until the time for 
closing the store. 

‘* Well, father,” said Lulu, as Mr. Ba- 
ker came home to dinner, ‘‘ what does 
Mr. Alden say for himself?” 

Her father related the interview as it 
occurred. 

‘*Do you think he sincerely regrets 
what he has done?” continued Lulu. 

“T do not,” said Mr. Baker, gravely. 
‘*His conduct was too evidently actu- 
ated by the desire to retain my favor and 
his former footing in our family.” 

‘*He will be thoroughly undeceived 
this evening,’ was Lulu’s quiet but de- 
termined rejoinder. 

‘*No man can be my husband who is 
not the master of my heart,” Lulu said 
an hour later as, drawing her engage- 
ment ring from her ‘finger, she laid it 
quietly in Rance Alden’s hand, reluct- 
antly extended to receive it. ‘‘And no 
man can occupy that place whose con- 








duct is not actuated by those principles 
of justice and honor which alone can 
command my affection and esteem. I 
bid you good evening, Mr. Alden, and, 
at the same time, good bye forever.” 

Whether Rance Alden ever attempted 
to pay a board bill in a similar manner 
again, this historian can not state, but 
he was accustomed to say to himself that 
he never had paid one that cost him so 
dear. If it brought him the lesson it 
was meant to inculcate, he might at last 
come to count it as well invested even 
at that price. 

EMILY H. HOUGH. 





A FLORAL IDYL. 


A FLOW’RET dwelt in a mossy dell, 

Where never a ray of sunlight fell, 

But a zephyr found and loved it well— 

As zephyrs love ; but alack-a-day ! 

What wooers so fickle and frail as they ! 

The breeze had wandered so cool and gay, 

From wilds of the West that summer day ; 

And paused awhile on his eastward way, 

To whisper of;love to the little flower 

That dwelt alone in her mossy bower. 

But when the birdlings had sung good night, 

And shadows ot evening dimmed the light, 

The flow’ret drooped with a sudden blight ; 

For the breeze that kissed her the livelong 
day, 

And murmured of loving had hied away. 
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Another wooer had loved her long, 

The moss at her roots so green and strong; 

But he knew no magic of touch or song 

To win the honey and pertume rare, 

That dwelt in the heart of the flow’ret fair 

So patiently, silently, he waited still, 

And moisture gathered from dew and rill, 

That the lady-flower might drink her fill 

Of the wine that nourished her day by day— 

A nectar fit for the daintiest fay. 

But he loved and moistened all in vain, 

For not a glance would the flow’ret deign 

To her lowly lover, until in pain 

And grief, when the fickle zephyr fled, 

She_pined and drooped her delicate head. 

As stricken the blighted blossom hung, 

The moss more closely about her clung; 

And all that ever ot love was sung, 

So strong in his pressure pulsed and thrilled 

That its fire the drooping flow’ret filled. 

And the idle zephyr, deceiver gay, 

Who had whispered of love fora summer 
day, 

Then all in a moment had hied away, 

She forgot for the love so pure and true 

That sheltered and nourished the whole year 
through. 

And content she lay all the winter long 

On the faithful breast of her lover strong, 

And for him unfolded in time of song 

Her tenderest leaves ; and for him alone 

She bloomed when the sun of the summer 


shone. 
EDNA DEANE, 





SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BLOGRAPHY. 
J. VIMONT, OF CAEN. 


HE Journat of 1890 contains 
sketches of the ‘‘founders” of 
Phrenology, viz.: Gall, Spurzheim and 
George Combe. Other men of distinc- 
tion contemporary with Spurzheim and 
Combe were advocates of the science, 
such as Dr. Elliottson, Professor in the 
London University, and many others in 
Great Britain, alsoin France. During 
the reign of King Louis Phillippe there 
lived in the vicinity of Parisa young 


surgeon named Vimont, who desired to 
test the doctrines of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, and devoting six years of arduous 
labor and the expenditure of 12,000 
francs he procured nearly 2,000 facts 
and about 1,200 skulls admirably pre- 
pared for minute inspection, so that the 
convolutions of the brain imprinted 
on their interior surface might be traced. 
He made fifty casts of brains in wax, 
caused nearly 300 designs of skulls, 
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brains, etc. ,of great accuracy to be formed 
into an atlas to accompany a quarto 
volume of Discourses on the Habits and 
Propensities of the Animals therein de- 
scribed. M. Royer, writing to George 
Combe from Paris March 25, 1828, says: 
‘* That you may forma good idea of what 
M. Vimont’s collection consists, I here 
subjoin a correct list of 1,166 skulls and 
cerebra, prepared with infinite skill, and 
each elucidative of some points of the 
doctrine, besides the catalogue of 65 
folio plates, representing 271 crania, 
cerebra, drawn 
from nature.” This distinguished French 
naturalist, says Watson, commenced his 
great work expecting to refute Gall’s 
doctrines of the brain and mind, but 
became advocate. writer 
states that ‘‘Dr. Vimont, the author of 
a great work on Comparative Phrenol- 
ogy, in order that he might become 
better acquainted with the peculiar and 
distinctive characteristics of animals, 
kept for some time, on his estate at 
Caen, France, fifteen hundred 
animals, mostly quadrupeds, birds and 
insects. Thus, by careful and extensive 
observation, he made himself acquainted 
with their various dispositions.” 

‘* In January, 1831, a phrenological 
society was formed in Paris containing 
among its members men of the highest 
respectability im medicine, philosophy 
and law, with some members of both 
chambers of the legislature. At the 
time of its formation the society con- 
sisted of one hundred and ten members, 
of whom sixty-one were physicians. 
On the list of its members are found 
Andral, professor in the Faculty of Med- 
cine of Paris; Blondeau, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law of Paris; Broussais, 
Professor in the Faculty of Medicine, 
and chief physician of Val-de-Grace ; 
Cadet, Mayor of the Fourth Arrondisse- 
ment; Cloquet (Jules), Professor of the 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris, and Sur- 
geon tothe Hospital of St. Louis; David, 
Sculptor, and member of the Institute ; 
Falret, Physician to the Salpetriere ; 


etc., most accurately 
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Ferrus, Physician to the Bicetre ; Focil- 
lon, Physician to the Invalids ; Julien, 
Editor of the Revue Encyclopedique ; 
Lacoste, King’s Counsel; Lenoble, head 
of the Department of Public Instruction; 
Lucas, Inspector-General of the Houses 
of Detention in France; Moreau, In- 
spector of the Prisons in Paris; Pinel, 
Physician ; Poncelet, Professor in the 
Faculty of Law, at Paris ; Rostan, Phy- 
sician to the Salpetriere ; Sanson, Sur- 
geon to the Hotel Dieu, etc., etc., etc.” 

‘This society is constantly increasing 
in numbers, talent and interest. It 
meets monthly as a society, and holds 
annually a public meeting on the 22d of 
August, to commemorate the death of 
Gall, and to present a full report of the 
yearly proceedings of the society. It 
also publishes a monthly phrenological 
journal.” 

Much more might be quoted, giving 
facts concerning Phrenology in Paris at 
that period, which would interest the 
reader, but one more extract must suf- 
fice: In 1836, Dr. M. Broussais, Pro- 
fessor of General Pathology in the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, delivered a course of 
lectures on Phrenology in the Univer- 
sity of Paris. Two thousand persons 
wereestimated to attend many of these lec- 
tures. Such was the press to attend them 
that the professor lecturing immediately 
previous, finding himself so much inter- 
rupted by persons crowding into his 
lecture to be ready for Broussais, 
ordered the doors to be bolted until the 
time of the latter’s lecture. In the first 
lecture of the course, Broussais said: 
‘Ican assure you, gentlemen, that I 
have not taken up the defence of Phre- 
nology without long reflection—without 
being supported by numerous observa- 
tions in evidence of its truth. I first 
collected a large body of facts, and 
became a partisan to the doctrine only 
when the evidence I possessed became 
irresistible.” Broussais wrote phreno- 
logical works, but being in the French 
language was not much read in Amer- 
ica. The sameis true regarding that 
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profoundest of all phrenological works, 
Dr. J. Vimont’s ‘‘ Human and Compar- 
ative Phrenology.” It can not now be 
obtained even in the French, and has 
never been translated into English. 

In 1818, the French Institute having 
offered a prize for the best memoir on 
the anatomy of the brain in the four 
classes of vertebral animals, Dr. Vimont 
resolved to apply himself to this subject 
of inquiry, and to submit the result of 
his investigations to that learned body. 
In 1820 he was already master of a con- 
siderable collection of anatomical facts, 
the more valuable, in his opinion, be- 
cause they had been made with great 
eare and fidelity. Hitherto, his obser- 
vations had been restricted to the anat- 
omy of the nervous system; and he was 
at the same time desirous of ascertaining 
the functions of that system, but found 
it impossible to detect the relations 
between the encephalic mass and its 
functions. ‘‘I wasstruck, nevertheless,” 
he says, ‘‘ with the kind of conformation 
of brain exhibited by certain birds and 
quadrupeds, I may cite, for instance, 
the migratory birds, sixty of the brains 
of which were in my possession and 
those of carnivorous quadrupeds, which 
I had studied with still more care, and 
which I preserved in spirits of wine. 
It was impossible for me to believe that 
with such numerous varieties of organ- 
ization there should not be connected 
special faculties; but how to ascertain 
these faculties, unless, before all else, I 
were to make a long study of the 
nanners and habits of animals. I be- 
gan, accordingly, to read with ardor the 
most celebrated works on the subject, 
and in order to judge of the accuracy 
of authors I determined to raise a 
great number of animals, and to study 
their manners, to note their most re- 
markable ways, and to compare my 
ovm observations with those made by 
these illustrious men.” He read Pliny, 
Buffon, George Leroy and Dupont de 
Nemours, but failed to learn all he 
wished to know. At that time he had 
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not read any of the works of Dr. Gall, 
and had no idea they would ‘“ furnish 
the dominant idea for the direction of 
his numerous researches.” All that he 
had heard and read about him was 
calculated to make him suppose Gall 
to be a charlatan. Still, he was un- 
willing to condemn him until he had 
read his writings. He says: ‘‘No 
sooner had I read Gall’s works than I 
saw at once that I had made acquaint- 
ance with a man removed above his 
fellow-men ; one of those whom envy 
is always eager to thrust aside from 
the position to which they are called 
by their genius. The _ indifference 
which I at first had entertained for 
his writings was soon converted into 
a feeling of profound veneration.” 

In 1827, nine years from the time he 
began his studies on the brain and ner- 
vous system, the habits and peculiari- 
ties of animals, Dr. Vimont sent his 
memoir to the institute with the result 
of his investigations, ‘‘accompanied 
by twenty-five hundred heads of animals 
of different classes, orders, genera and 
species, fifteen hundred of which were 
those whose habits were perfectly 
known to him, also moulded after 
the original, four hundred copies 
of brains in wax, and an atlas of more 
than three hundred specimens of the 
cerebral system and of its bony case, 
represented with the greatest fidelity. 

In the prosecution of his inquiries 
Dr. Vimont brought up a large number 
of animals, whose dominant faculties 
he noted daily. The tribes of dogs 
and cats furnished him with a great 
many observations, and he often con- 
versed with 
acquainted with the characteristics of 
animals. In 1825 Dr. Vimont began 
the study of the psychological mani- 
festations of man and to test the facts 
stated in Gall’s works. In 1827 he 
heard Gall lecture for the first time, in 
the Atheneum, in Paris. In 1829, the 
next year after Gall’s death, Dr. 
Vimont gave a course of lectures on 
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human and comparative Phrenology, 
which were highly appreciated by men 
of intelligence, his hearers, and to the 
close of his life he was looked upon as 
authority on these intricate subjects of 
his observation and keen investigation. 

Dr. John Bell, of Philadelphia, gave 
a critical notice of Dr. Vimont’s great 
work on Comparative Phrenology for 
the August number of the Eclectic 
Journal of Medicine of 1839, from 
which a full and critical knowledge of 
the plan and tone thereof may be drawn. 
Dr. Bellsays: ‘‘ This testimony isdrawn 
from observation, from facts, not from 
tradition or hearsay. He was master of 
the common literature of the anatomy 
and physiology taught in the medical 
schools before he began his self-imposed 
task of a special study of the compara- 
tive anatomy of brain of men and ani- 
mals.” 

The first chapter is devoted to general 
considerations on the study of the func- 
tions of the brain. The second is on the 
processes employed by physicians and 
naturalists to discover the extent of the 
intellectual faculties of man and ani- 
mals, in the discussion of which he 
enters into very full details respecting 
the membranous and bony envelopes of 
the brain of man and of the vertebral 
animals in general, describing minutely 
the several bones and their uses, also the 
differences between healthy and diseased 
persons from the texture and tempera- 
ture as ascertained by pressure with the 
hand, and adds that man, of vertebral 
animals, has the greatest amount of 
brain in the anterior region of the head. 
Dr. Vimont examines the skull from the 
upper part, the lower part and from sec- 
tions made vertically. He treats of the 
frontal sinus and the difficulty it pre- 
sents to the amateur student, also of the 
thickness and firmness of the dura 
mater and of the diploe. Of the base 
of the human cranium he gives three 
distinct regions—the anterior, the 
middle, the posterior. By a vertical 
section of the skull, whether of man or 


animals, wecan see at once theextentand 
contour of the cranial cavity, the various 
degrees of thickness of the sides of the 
skull from the root of the nose to the 
termination of the occipital bone and the 
depth of the cavity indicating the pro- 
portionate development of the cerebral 
parts lodged in its sides. 

The sixth chapter notes the varied 
forms of the crania of vertebral ani- 
mals. Each species has its own peculiar 
type, but with differences in volume. 

Man has, of all vertebral animals, the 
greatest development in the anterior 
portion, the elephant next, then the 
orang outang, the dog, the hare and 
the monkey. 

The complete development of the 
cranium is more rapid in animals than 
in the human species, where it reaches 
its maximum in about twenty-five years, 
or even later. With age comes a de- 
crease in the size, thickness and density 
of the cranium, as well as the volume 
and activity of brain and mental power. 

Dr. Vimont taught that it is a general 
law of nature that the more extended 
and complex the functional acts, the 
more complicated are the parts desig- 
nated for their performance, and that 
the brain is an example of the truth of 
this proposition ; and says that man, of 
all animals, has a brain of the most com- 
plicated structure, after which, in their 
order, come quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, 
fishes and insects. Thus in chapter 
eight Dr. Vimont describes the brains of 
different grades from the most impor- 
tant anatomical point of view. 

In the ninth chapter Dr. Vimont com- 
ments upon the anatomical propositions 
of Gall and Spurzheim. 

The tenth chapter treats the subject 
of growth in youth and to maturity, 
succeeded by diminution of size and 
power as age advances, and accompanied 
by increased density, advising public 
men to retire from leadership when 
mental and physical vigor declines. 

Dr. Vimont studied the growth of the 
cerebro-spinal system of animals from 
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birth to maturity, as he did in the 
human, and devoted a chapter to dis- 
eased crania, to alterations of that 
system and its membranes, such as mal- 
formation ; an increase or diminution of 
the calcareous matter inthe composition 
of the lines of the cranium, and the great 
number of bones of which it is formed. 

In speaking of malformations by dis- 
ease, he mentions cases by way of illus- 
tration, one of which was of a youth of 
eighteen years with hydrocephalus, 
whose head measured two feet and nine 
inches, and remarks that abnormal 
variations show how closely and ac- 
curately the growth and shape of the 
skull are dependent on and coincident 
with the conditions of its contained 
organs, in addition to the illustration of 
the functions of the brain which they 
furnish. In proof of his conclusions 
Dr. Vimont refers to the flat heads of the 
Caribs, the round heads of the Turks 
and other national peculiarities. 

The alterations in the cerebro-spinal 
nervous system and its membranes is 
also treated of, as in the case of idiots 
showing congenital deficiency. 

In the twelfth chapter the subject of 
mental disorders is considered, and Dr, 
Vimont sharply criticises the misleading 
influences of some named writers on 
mental philosophy. He claims that 
Phrenology is the only true system 
applicable to education, jurisprudence 
and the treatment of insanity. 

Dr. Elliottson says Vimont had not 
seen Gall or read his work till after his 
researches had begun, and had only 
heard him spoken of as a charlatan. 

Too little is known of Dr. Vimont out- 
side of France and French-speaking 
people. His work is voluminous, and 
to translate and publish it in the style it 
deserves would require more expense 
than could be assumed by any person or 
company we know of who is sufficiently 
interested to be anxious to undertake it. 
The query now is, Who will furnish the 
requisite funds ? 

CHARLOTTE F. WELLS. 


A NORSEMAN’S OPINION OF AMERICAN 
TEACHING,—I have visited, I suppose, 
twenty or thirty American schools, pri- 
vate and public, and I have in almost 
every instance found the teaching lam- 
entably deficient. Many of the teachers 
whose recitations I attended were excel- 
lent drill masters, who could hammer a 
given number of facts into a child’s 
memory without much loss of time. 
But that is not education. Education is 
an unfolding of the powers that lie dor- 
mant and unconscious in the mind. It 
is primarily the drawing out, the develop- 
ing of what God has deposited there; not 
the mere stuffing in of alien knowledge 
which it is thought necessary that every 
cultivated man and woman should pos- 
sess. 

The American teacher of to-day 
trains the memory at the expense of all 
the other faculties with which the child 
is endowed and feels satisfied when he 
has crammed his pupil full of the math- 
ematical, grammatical, historical and 
geographical facts which are required 
for admission to Harvard, Yale or Co- 
lumbia. The only subject in which he 
makes a direct appeal to the boy’s reason 
is in mathematics, for mathematics is a 
kind of mental gymnastics, which at 
every step involves rational calculation 
and which without perpetual ratiocina- 
tion would be mere meaningless parrot 
talk. But, apart from the invaluable 
discipline of algebra and geometry, I 
know of no study (required for admis- 
sion to college) which, in my opinion, is 
made to yield the full educational bene- 
fit which it is capable of yielding. Par- 
ticularly is this true of history and geog- 
raphy, which to the competent teacher 
are full of fascinating opportunities for 
developing the pupil’s personality and 
bringing his faculties into play, but 
which, as taught in the schools with 
which I am acquainted, consist in dreary 
memorizing of dreary facts, whose rela- 
tion to the child’s life and experience 
seems remoter than Uranus or Jupiter. 
—H. H. Bovesen. 
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SOCIAL MIND CULTURE. 


HERE is no subject which awakens 
a keener interest than that which 
relates to mind and character. The very 
fact that people are crazy for stories, is 
an evidence that the story is read, not 
so much for the outcome of it as for the 
pleasure readers take in the descriptions 
of character and disposition involved 
in the personalities of the story. The 
following of the mind in its varied inter- 
esting operations, in the making up of 
a character in a story, leads the reader 
by a kind of charm which he cannot 
well break. 

If one will think for a moment of any 
writer—for instance, Dickens—he will 
remember the characters embodied in 
the story as he would remember an old 
acquaintance, and if years later he were 
questioned in regard to the framework 
of the story in which Pickwick, or Mr. 
Micawber, or Little Dorrit, or Peggotty 
or Mr. Dombey figured, their characters 





would stand out distinctly, what they 
purposed and felt, and hoped and feared 
and sought to achieve, and yet the line 
of incident connected with each story 
might have almost faded from the 
memory. 

It has become popular of late years to 
form Chautauqua associations, and pre- 
scribe a certain line of reading and study 
for the members with a view not only to 
acquire the knowledge involved in such 
lines of study, but to give the members 
of the association common knowledge, 
so that they could associate pleasantly 
in respect to those topics. If one man 
studies bee-culture and another floricul- 
ture, another studies electricity, and 
another micro-physiology, these men 
may come together, and they have 
nothing in common. The conversation 
will bea monologue. One man will dis- 
course on something he understands, and 
in respect to which the others are com- 
paratively ignorant ; there is one man in 
the crowd and all the rest are children, 
who listen politely and silently. On 
another oceasion some other one may 
get started on his hobby, and all the rest 
have to sit mute: but, if persons could 
have a line of study that would give 
them acquaintance with a few common 
topics, they would be mutual helpers ; 
when they met they would have an in- 
teresting topic of social conversation. 

Why could there not be associations 
formed in villages and cities for mind 
culture? A group of twenty persons 
who are acquainted with each other, 
those who belong to the same church, 
attend the same Sunday-school, or those 
who are related to some trade or occu- 
pation, for example, printers, tailors, 
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where men are grouped together socially, 
in business, or clerks in large stores, 
could have an evening in the week al- 
lotted to reading and study in relation 
to Phrenology and physiology, includ- 
ing temperament and the laws of health. 
They could purchase a choice little 
library of books on the subject, they 
could have acast of the brain and a 
phrenological bust, and let the books 
be loaned out to the members. If they 
had twenty members and twenty books, 
they could draw the books by lot, and 
at their weekly meetings each could 
give some account of what he had read 
and what he had seen in the way of 
human development. They might learn 
to examine each other’s heads and the 
heads of their friends and neighbors, 
and by the time each one of the twenty 
had read all the books, they 
would find themselves in possession 
of more knowledge of human nature 
than would be possessed by twenty 
thousand people in the town who had 
not been favored with such an opportu- 
nity of study and thought. Those who 
were capable of speaking well could 
write essays or papers and read at their 
weekly meetings, and the members of 
the club or the class could invite their 
families, friends and neighbors, and 
make an audience of one hundred and 
fifty people, all being more or less ac- 
quainted with each other, and in six 
months time there would be developed 
in this club of twenty persons several 
who would make a creditable phreno- 
logical examination of a stranger. Then 
the mind culture which such a course 
would give to the members in respect to 
human character would be of great 
value in estimating people who are 
strangers, as compared with those who 
have no rule or method of appreciating 
the worth or lack of worth in those they 
meet. 

Two students in the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the city of New York, 
some years ago, availed themselves of 
the opportunity of listening to some 


noon: day lectures which we were giving 
in a lecture-room connected with our 
office. Students, clerks, apprentices and 
journeymen, who had an hour’s recess 
for lunch, would quietly slip into the 
lecture-room and fill it, and many a 
young man would sit and hold his head 
down behind those in front of him, and 
quietly eat his lunch while he was lis- 
tening to the lecture. He had but an 
hour to be away from his business, and 
the lecture occurred at the same time. 
These theological students came in the 
same way, as strangers, listened atten- 
tively, perhaps heard twenty lectures, 
and they very soon began to show un- 
common talent among their associates 
in the appreciation of mentality; they 
comprehended the metaphysics of 
the schools far more clearly than 
their fellow students. They were invited 
to preach, as students in the Theological 
Seminary are, in different neighbor- 
hoods, a few miles out of the city, where 
people lack a pastor, and they began to 
be considered men of superior ability, 
and when they had graduated they were 
well enough known so that they 
obtained a better settlement than : ny 
other students of the class. Ten years 
afterward we had a letter from these two 
young clergymen relating their experi- 
ence in this matter, and one of them 
stated that his success as a preacher had 
unquestionably been greatly promoted by 
what he had learned of mind and charac- 
ter in these noon-day lectures, and that 
he would not, under any consideration, 
part with what he thus learned. 
Suppose young men who are engaged 
in commercial business, or any other 
pursuits which bring mind in contact 
with mind and character, were to form 
an association for this study of charac- 
ter by the phrenological method, and 
could make as much improvement as 
these theological students did by the lec- 
tures they heard, would it not be the 
means of advancing them in business 
capability and success, through a better 
knowledge of mind, to a degree that 
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would not only compensate for all the 
time and expense involved, but give 
them power for higher attainment and 
a wider influence; in other words, 
secure for them success which they 
could obtain in no other way ? 

Business in its widest signification in- 
volves the meeting of men, and the in- 
fluencing of each other by such means 
as may be in their power. One man has 
fine talent, he has a more fertile brain 
than most men, and he moves on their 
thought as akind of master, though he 
needs instruction to make him all he can 
be ; but a man less capable, if he were to 
study mind, and learn to comprehend 
motives in strangers, would leave a man 
of genius behind. A phrenologist, or 
one who has studied mind according to 
phrenological principles, will go among 
strangers and seem to mold and con- 
trol each man with perfect ease and 
freedom. Imagine aman to be a com- 
mercial traveler, and there are several 
of them now in the field, trying to make 
a good living for the little families they 
have left behind athome, and some suc- 
ceed better than others, and if they could 
understand Phrenology as they might 
do, it would enable them to read stran- 
gers whom they wished to deal with, 
almost at a glance, and know what 
were their strongest faculties and their 
weakest points, and thus learn to adapt 
himself to the stranger, and he would 
go from one store to another all day, 
and treat one with marked respect, be- 
cause the man was dignified and lordly, 
and never so well pleased as when 
recognized as a great man, and people 
spoke to him with becoming deference. 
Another man would be recognized as a 
social, friendly, cordial person, and 
would be met in a freeand easy, friendly 
way, as if they were old acquaintances. 
and that is the way to greet him. An- 
other man is profoundly intellectual, he 
wants the reason for everything that is 
presented, and the one who would sell 
him goods would wisely show the prac- 
tical advantage, or the difference be- 
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tween one article and another, and 
if he had something that was an 
improvement on everything else, he 
would quietly explain it to the intel- 
lect of the buyer. A man who was pro- 
foundly avaricious, could be treated in 
a different way, and every man, from 
morning till night, would seem to fall 
into the line of thought, and accommo- 
date himself to the wishes of the sales- 
man, whereas if each man were treated 
differently there would be distance and 
dryness, and no friendliness, and no 
pleasant relationship established. 

A young man took lessons in the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and 
it was thought that he was not a very 
free and interesting speaker, and it was 
doubted if he would be likely to succeed 
as a lecturer and examiner, and some 
questions and discouragements were 
thrown before him in regard to lectur- 
ing, and he said that it was not his in- 
tention to lecture ; his purpose was sim- 
ply to get more knowledge of human 
nature for handiing himself in business. 
Six months after the commencement of 
the course of lessons he came to New 
York, and we asked him how he was 
He said ‘‘ Finely,” and 
remarked that he had a competitor on 


getting along. 


the road in two or three counties where 
he was traveling, and his business 
Before 
he attended the lectures, the other young 


was selling sewing machines. 


man who, he said, was an abler man 
than himself, could sell three machines 
to his two; but he said, ‘‘ Now, I have 
turned the tables on him; when I went 
back to my work I found I could sell 
three sewing machines to his two, which 
isan improvement of 125 per cent. on 
my previous power of working.” 

He was the same man; had not studied 
logic nor philosophy; he had studied 
human nature, and in six months’ time 
he had spent six weeks in the class and 
twenty weeks at his business, and earned 
enough to repay him for his tuition and 
other expenses, and had ou hand as 
much money at the end of six months 








as he had ever earned before in six 
months or twenty-six weeks. ‘‘ Now,” 
he said, ‘‘I have paid my bills through 
the Institute, and earned as much as I 
ever did in the same length of time, and 
have the lessons and their advantages 
over, oras asurplus.”’ So that his knowl- 
edge of human nature thus acquired was 
clear gain to him, having all been ob- 
tained and paid for in the first half year. 

Who will start a society for the study 
of mind and character? Hundreds of 
them might be established with great 
advantage tothe members. There isa 
set of books which is recommended for 
students of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, entitled ‘*Students’ Text- 
books,” which are sold at retail for 
$14.90 ; this set will be sent by express 
from the JOURNAL office for ten dollars. 
This would last a society a year, and 
each year they could add to their list of 
books, as they might feel inclined. So 
they could all advance together. This 
would be better than playing checkers 
or whist as a pastime, and the fruits 
would be rich and enduring. 


REGINALD BIRCHALL. 
HIS notorious young man, who, 
at the age of twenty-four years, 
was executed at Woodstock, Canada, on 


r 


the 14th of November last, for the mur- 
der of F. C. Benwell, who had been en- 
ticed from England by false pretences of 
business openings in Canada, made by 
Birchall, and who, soon after arriving, 
was allured by Birchall toa lonely spot 
not far from Niagara Falls and mur- 
dered in February, 1890, has written a 
story ‘*‘ Of his life and imprisonment.” 
Birchall was a young Englishman of 
good family; he was educated at Ox- 
ford, so far as his wild life would per- 
mit of his receiving education. Having 
dissolute and expensive habits he re- 
quired more money than he could com- 
mand by legitimate means, and it is 
supposed he entered into a conspiracy 
with other unprincipled men in Eng- 
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land to arrange a project for inducing 
young men to come to Canada and learn 
farming, and in different ways make 
money for the syndicate by the opera 
tion. It had a philanthropic and 
financial look, and was well calculated 
to induce restless and aspiring young 
men without independent fortunes to go 
abroad and seek to improve their con- 
dition. 

Birchall, it would appear, induced 
Benwell to come to Canada, hoping 
that he could draw large sums of money 
from Benwell’s father for his own ad- 
vantage, and he had a plan concocted 
for receiving twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars, and expected to get it a few days 
after he had murdered the unsuspecting 
victim. 

We are indebted to Prof. F. 8. Cav- 
anagli for a copy of Birchall’s book, also 
for a photograph of Benwell after death ; 
and a poor photograph of Birchall and 
his wife taken out of doors with hats 
on, thus obscuring their heads mainly, 
and making the picture of little value 
phrenologically. A study of the great 
criminal can be correctly made only 
from the head itself, or properly taken 
photographs. Since his available photo- 
graphs are largely obscured by the hat, 
and there are no engravings of him 
which show his developments, our only 
resource is to copy the following from 
Birchall’s book : 

‘*THE AUTHOR’S PHRENOLOGICAL CHART, 

I have met occasionally with profes- 
sors of the phrenological art. Several 
there were in Oxford, and the latest that 
I have met is Prof. Cavanagh, of To- 
ronts, agentleman well known in scien- 
tific circles. I append the resume of 
his examination of my cranium. If 
there be any truth in Phrenology, then 
I have at least one or two good points. 


MAXIMUM MARKS, 7. 
Amativeness, 6 (restrain); parental 
love, 6; inhabitiveness, 6; continuity, 
6 ; combativeness, 5; destructiveness, 


6; acquisitiveness, 6 ; secretiveness, 6 ; 
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cautiousness, 6 (active); approbative- 
ness, 6 (self-love, large); firmness (will 
power), 7, very large; 14 3 4 over from 
ear to ear; conscientiousness, 4 (culti- 
vate); hope, 4 (this has become smaller 
of late years, and your cautiousness 
larger); color 6; order, 6 (clean and 
tidy) ; calculation, 5; time, better than 
most folks to remember dates ; tune, 
should play by ear or note; language, 
6 (a good talker); causality (reason), 4; 
comparison, 6 (asharp, acute critic in 
many ways); human nature, 5; agree- 
ableness, 6; veneration, 4 (not much 
influence); benevolence, 4; construct- 
iveness, 5; ideality, 5; sublimity, 5; 
imitation, 6 (should be able to copy, 
write, draw. ete., withor without colors) ; 
mirthfulness, 6 (active, jovial); indi- 
viduality, 6 (very shrewd observer); 
form, 6 (excellent memory of faces and 
forms, could become a good shorthand 
writer); size, @; weight, 5 (could be a 
good rider, rifle shot, and are sure 
footed).”’ 

The marking’ of the chart as given 
above shows a selfish, sensual charac- 
ter with very little of principle, and it is 
easy to infer that a young man sent 
away to college with such a heartless, 
frivolous character as he _ possessed, 
would be likely to find among five hun- 
dred students wayward youths like him- 
self, who would think more of rollick- 
ing, ruinous habits than of culture and 
manly development. 

The book which Birchall has written, 
and the pen pictures, which with some 
artistic skill he made in prison, and 
which are used to blazon the pages of 
his book, show a salacious imagination 
and little of character worthy of respect. 
A cast of his head ought to have been 
taken after death if not before. 

It is unfortunate that college boys are 
obliged to leave their homes and the in- 
fluence of their friends and relatives 
and go among strangers and be herded 
together in the years of unripeness and 
unwisdom, unsettled in manly qualities 
and morals, and be permitted to grow 


up ina kind of conspiracy against mor- 
ality and decency, as college life fur- 
nishes the temptation for doing. This 
is no new evil; half adozen college bred 
men, some of whom are gray and bald, 
and not a few of whom have D. D. and 
LL. D. attached to their names, will sit 
together at a dinner table and rehearse 
their college pranks with great glee, and 
in listing to which their grandchildren, 
as yet unsophisticated, feel mortified 
and ashamed. 

A gentleman of wealth in New York, 
whose eldest son when old enough to 
enter college desired to go to Yale, and 
the father and mother wisely resolved, 
in view of his desire to be educated at 
Yale, to purchase a house in New Ha- 
ven, and they moved there with the 
family, and they remained there till 
they had educated all of their children. 
The boys went through Yale college 
and the daughters attended the best 
schools for young ladies; and they sat 
around their father’s table and slept un- 
der his roof, and he knew where they 
were and how they behaved. And the 
father went seventy-three miles to New 
York and back again every day to Wall 
street to attend to his business. There 
is sacrifice and devotion in behalf of a 
family of children; and those children 
will doubtless ‘‘arise and call him 
blessed;’”” we mean, they will have been 
raised in decency, and not have been 
permitted to play boy when they should 
have been manly. Boys should go out 
of college as decent and as clean as they 
enter it; some of them do. 

From an article in the Toronto Mail, 
received after the above was in type, 
entitled, ‘*‘ Birchall Analyzed,” written 
by Mr. Allen Pringle, of Selby, Ont., we 
quote the following : 

‘““HIS HEAD AND HIS LIFE. 

‘* Now, let us look at Birchall’s head, 
and Birchall’s life and character, and 
note the close correspondence between 
the two. He had firmness very large, 
self-esteem, secretiveness, acquisitive- 
ness and destructiveness large, all being 
marked 6: while his veneration, benev- 
olence and conscientiousness are only 4. 
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This combination was eminently fitted 
to give him what was called his ‘ won- 
derful nerve’ and to enable him to com- 
mit almost any crime if necessary to 
accomplish his purposes. Such a char- 
acter— weak in benevolence and moral 
sense and strong in propensity and will 
power—could carve his victim alive 
without flinching, could utter falsehoods 
indefinitely, and tell a tale to suit the 
case. His reason being only 4, weshould 
not expect to find depth in him. This 
fully explains the unreasonableness of 
some of his stories and the lack of depth 
which characterized his plan of cam- 
paign in the commission of the murder. 
With his education and cleverness in 
other respects, one naturally wondered 
at this. That dogged obstinacy, too, 
which comes from very large firmness 
and large self-esteem, explains how he 
could go to the scaffold with ‘a lie in 
his mouth’ and refuse to confess his 
crime to the world. My opinion, how- 
ever, is that he confessed to his spiritual 
adviser in an hour of what he would eall 
weakness and others would call strength, 
and subsequently denied it, which he 
certainly could do without trouble to his 
conscience. In fact, there is very little of 
that commodity in an organization like 
his. Hence theill-successof Dean Wade 
in making any moral or religious im- 
pression upon him. Such an organiza- 
tion could hardly do anything wrong in 
his own estimation. If he prayed at all, 
as his guard says, it was only through 
the fear of hell which his large cautious- 
ness would give him. 

*“ HE ACQUIRED KNOWLEDGE EASILY. 

‘* The peculiar character of hisintellec- 
tual development also explains how he 
came to pick up so much learning, such 
as it was, with so little study, for, ac 
cording to his own account of himself, 
as well as that of others, he spent but 
little time in study and a great deal in 
deviltry. Form, size, imitation, indi- 
vidua ity, comparison and language 
large, enabled him to get his lessons 
without much thought or study. The 
same combination gave him a ready 
tongue and pen, as well as a facile pen 
cil for drawing, ete. These qualities, 
together with his strong social and con 
jugal organs and large mirthfulness and 
agreeableness, explain how he was able 
to make friends of those about him and 
enlist the sympathy of the opposite sex. 

‘*Had Birchall been able to get a sup- 
ply of money regularly to keep him 
going without any exertion on his part 
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to procure it, he might have passed a 
long life without any great crime. But 
his constitution was morally unfit to 
withstand temptation and the effects of 
an unfavorable environment.” 
10: 
A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. 

\ _” ALBERT BAUSCH, member 
1 of the Class of 1887, was recently 
leciuring ina town in New Jersey, and 
he made an examination of a boy some 
thirteen years old, in the course of 
which he remarked that the boy had 
very large firmnessand was determined 
to have hisown way, but not having very 
much Combativeness he would not con- 
tend for it, but he would manage all the 
same to doas he pleased, or not do that 
which he was commanded to do if he 
did notapprove it. At the close of his 
stay in the town he arranged with 
the mother of the boy to send the 
boy with a team to carry him and 
his wife to the next place where he 
had appointment to lecture. The boy 
said he thought it would rain and they 
would not have any lecture, and there 
was no use of their going; but to- 
ward night the weather cleared up and 
there was no sign of harnessing the 
team, so Mr. Bausch told his wife he 
thought the boy was determined not to 
go with them, and the mother overheard 
it and she probably persuaded the boy, 
and finally he harnessed the team and 
carried the party about half way to the 
next town and stopped stock still. When 
asked why he didn't go, he said he had 
gone as far as he was going, and he 
wus not going another step, they might 
return with him or they might get out 
and shift for themselves ; he was going 
back. They finally persuaded him to 
carry them a short distance to a hotel 
where they could hire another team. 
He did so, and then went back. His 
mother persisted on his going doubtless, 
and he performed a part of the require- 
ment when his firmness began to assert 
itself and he couldn’t get his own con- 
sent to go any further. No inducement 
for pay or persuasion would lead him to 
goon. The curiosity of the case is, he 
would not contend and bluster. If they 
told him they wanted him to do so-and- 
so at some future time he would say 
‘* Yes,” not promising exactly, but giv- 
ing that common assent, and if, on re- 
flection, he thought it was not the thing 
for him to do, he would ultimately de- 
cline it. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


JHETHER wealth or poverty 
rules over the household, it is 


the duty of parents to make for their 
children the very best home possible 
under the circumstances. It is right 
that it should possess all the comforts, 
conveniences, and even luxuries allow- 
able, but there is much which need not 
cost anything, which will go far toward 
making a beautiful home. 

I have in mind a home which may be 
thought a little peculiar in its way, and 
yet I have no doubt but that its counter- 
part may be found. It is a humble little 
farmhouse, surrounded by God’s sun- 
shine, yet, strange to say, but a very 
small amount is ever allowed to enter. 
The kitchen is the living room. The 
doors to all the other rooms are kept 
constantly closed ; not that there is in 
any of these a skeleton which must be 
kept hidden, but because it is the mis- 
tress’s ‘‘ way” todoso. From these the 
sunshine is excluded, and as the kitchen 
faces due east, that can receive in win- 
ter but a few moments of sun early in 
the morning, the whole house is kept in 
semi-darkness month in and month out. 
What do you suppose is the result of 
this foolishness? From this home have 
gone out young people weakened phys 
ically, mentally and morally. I would 
not have you infer that either one of 
these were criminals or idiots, neither 
were they bed-ridden invalids, but they 
were mere apologies for what it was 
very evident nature had designed them 
to be; and who shall say how much of 
this was owing to the sombreness of 
their childhood’s home? First, then, 
let us have sunshine, pleuty of it. Run 
the curtains to the tops of the windows 
—never mind if it does not look quite so 


well from the street. Do not shut the 
blinds except in the evening, and even 
then it would be better to leave them 
open, that your little ones passing the 
windows in their play may glance up at 
the beautiful stars shining so kindly 
down upon them. The companionship 
of nature is elevating. Talk about her 
to your children, not in scientific lan- 
guage, but in a pretty, interesting way, 
that shall engage their attention and 
make them long to know more about 
her. They can not go far astray if 
taught to feel that she is their loving 
teacher ready to answer any question 
which their childish lips may fashion. 
Childhood’s home will be a pleasant 
thing to look back upon if it was there 
that the inquiring mind first learned to 
question nature 

It is strange that the children of so 
many homes are allowed to grow up ig- 
norant of the world in which they live. 
‘*Even if the study of natural science 
were not, as it is, second only to mathe- 
matics in its power of refining the intel- 
lectual faculty, and superior to it in its 
powerofstimulatingobservation,it would 
possess a claim to a place in education, as 
enabling a man to understand his envi- 
ronment, and, in the Baconian phrase, to 
conquer nature by obeying her.” 

There is a great lack of interest in 
natural science among young people. 
I do not think that the blame should be 
laid upon the teacher, but should be 
traced back to the want of proper influ- 
ences in the home during the years of 
childhood. To be able to say, ‘‘ My father 
taught me that,” or ‘‘My mother told 
me this,” is a great advantage to the 
young student of nature’s laws. 

MRS. S, E. KENNEDY. 
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TOO MUCH 

T is not very common in this age of 

growing freedom in domestic walks 
to hear sucha protest as a writer for 
Health and Home enters against the 
practice of some households. But there 
are solicitous mothers who need the ad- 
vice she gives. 

I shall never forget my first experi- 
ence, and I find that it is identical with 
that of a great majority of mothers. 
I thought my first child must be 
‘**trained.” I supposed neglect meant a 
ruined child, not wholly as a child, but 
a character formed that would always 
go with the child, and be the ruin of 
her; soI watched every word or move, 
kept her in the straightest of straight 
jackets, ‘‘spatted” her for offenses, and 
was an old tyrant generally, until sud- 
denly I noticed she outgrew little faults 
naturally, without any ‘‘ spatting.” 

Suddenly my eyes were opened. There 
are little tricks that one does well to in- 
duce baby to forget as soon as possible, 
but for all the great sum of little ways 
and freaks, one should simply ignore 
them. Let them alone and baby will 
outgrow them. 

If baby wants to play with books and 
tear them, put them out of his reach ; if 
he pulls at the table scarf put it away. 
A few months later he will not notice it, 
because he has outgrown that state of 
babyism. 

Not until I learned this was I fit for 
the care of children. 

Because of the restless, growing life 
inside them must babies be ever on the 
move, not from any love of mischief. 
Make a drop the word 
‘*Don’t” out of your list. If baby fin- 
gers pull at scarf or tidy, refrain the 
usual eryof ‘‘ Don’t do that,” and in- 
stead, say ‘‘ Dothis,” by means of some 
attractive thing that will call away 
baby’s attention. I noticed an account 
of a father’s change in discipline in an 
exchange not long since. It seems he 
was anxious to do just right, to train his 
child in the way she should go, and had 


practice to 
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DISCIPLINE. 

never realized the danger of overdoing 
in this line; hence, he deemed it his 
duty to be constantly directing or check- 
ing his child, so as to keep her within 
the limits of safety and duty as he 
saw it. 

The writer said: ‘‘To his surprise and 
regret, the father found that, while his 
little daughter was not inclined to way- 
wardness or disobedience, she was stead- 
ily coming into a state of chronic resist- 
ance to his attempts at her stricter gov- 
erning. This 
rather than active, but it was none the 
less real for that. 
to obey, but she would not be ready or 
prompt to obey. She 
aroused to anger or show any open sign 
of disrespect, but she would seem unable 
or unwilling to act as she was told to. 
Kind words and earnest entreaties were 
of no avail at this point, neither were 
they ever resented or explicitly rejected. 


resistance was passive 


She would not refuse 


would not be 


If punishment was attempted, she sub- 
mitted to it with but it 
seemed to have no effect in the way of 


removing the cause of original trouble. 
* * * 


good grace, 


‘*One day, after a serious trouble with 
his little daughter over a matter that 
would have been a trifling one, except 
as it bore on the question of her charac- 
ter and welfare, the father left his house 
with a heavy heart, and almost in despair 
over this question of wise child training. 
At the door he met a friend, much older 
than himself, with whom he had been a 
co-worker in several spheres of Chris- 
tian activity. 
that friend asked him the cause of his 
evident anxiety, and the young fellow 
opened his heart and told the story of 
‘Isn’t it the 
you are over doing in the training of 
your child?’” asked the listener; and 
then he went on to give his own expe- 


Seeing his troubled face, 


his sorrow. trouble that 


rience. 

‘*My first child was my best child,” he 
said, ‘‘and I harmed her for life by over- 
doing in her training, as I now see, in 
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looking back over my course with her. 
I thought I must be training her all the 
time, and I forced issues with her, and 
took notice of little things when I would 
have done better to let her alone. So 
she was checked unduly, and shut up 
within herself by my course with her ; 
and she grew in arigid and unnatural 
restraint which ovght not to have been 
hers. I saw my mistake afterward, and 


I allowed my other children more free- 
dom, by letting them alone except when 
they must be interfered with ; and I’ve 
seen the correctness of this course. My 
rule with all my children, since my 
first, has been to avoid an issue with 
them on a question of discipline when- 
ever I could do so safely. And the less 
show of training there is in bringing up 
a child the better, as I see it.” 
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KEEPING THE 
| ” EEPING the baby in good health 
does much toward keeping him 
happy, though the mental and moral 
atmosphere surrounding him have their 
due influence in depressing his spirits 
or making his little heart glad. His 
physical well being will depend largely 
on his being well nourished. The needs 
of babies deprived of the mother’s milk 
will differ, and each case must be 
studied by itself ; but regularity in feed- 
ing is most important in all cases, and 
should be strictly adhered to, though a 
babe should never be awakeried to be fed, 
neither should he be fed when he is an- 
gered or the mother feelsirritated. Food 
at such a time would occasion indiges- 
tion and consequent ill-nature and the 
meal would be better postponed or 
omitted. 

Medicines should never be adminis- 
tered to babies, good nursing will bring 
them out of all their little il!nesses if 
anything can. Keeping their bodies 
comfortable will do much toward making 
them good natured. They should be 
kept warm, not hot; their clothing 
should be loose and soft, and they 
should be given opportunity on rug or 
bed to roll around and kick at will. A 
change of position or a drink of cold 
water will often ease their fretfulness. 

Like the flowers, they need sunshine 
and fresh, pureair. Give them a plenti- 
ful supply of the first, and see that the 
latter always surrounds them, even ex- 
cluding from their presence those whose 
breaths exhale liquor or tobacco odors, 


BABY HAPPY. 


and those too who are always kissing 
babies ; the little ones are sensitive and 
poison may be given with a kiss. 

Babies rarely cry unless something is 
wrong. Anticipate their needs so that 
their wants may never become demands, 
and their little natures feel outraged. 
‘* Provoke not your children to wrath.” 
Do not make playthings of them or give 
them unnecessary attention. Teach 
them to entertain themselves. They 
will learn this easily if you leave them 
alone, and they will be the happier for it. 

Babies should not be taken up for 
crying; the cause of the crying should 
be sought and remedied. The mother 
who understands pre-natal influence can 
do much, not only to insure bodily 
vigor to her babe, but to predispose him 
to a cheerful goud nature. The magne- 
tism of acalm, happy mind will make a 
babe restful and happy, and though they 
may not comprehend words, they un- 
derstand the language of loving smiles 
and tender tones, and will respond with 
smiles, soft coos and glad crows. 

To keepthe baby happy then, give him 
hygienic care, so that his physical de- 
velopment shall be normal and fill his 
atmosphere with a sunny-heartedness 
of your own, guiding him unconsci- 
ously, as occasions present themselves, 
into habits of obedience and self-con- 
trol, remembering ever that true happi- 
ness is harmony with the highest and 
comes from the subordination of the 
propensities to the intellect and moral 
nature. M. L, A. 
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INFLUENCE OF IMITATION. 


M* N, to a very large degree, is an 
imitative creature, and especially 
so in childhood. By constant imitation 
of what he sees others do, habits are 
formed, and, once formed at that early 
period, be they good or bad, are rarely, 
if ever, entirely suppressed in after 
years. All the ethical subject lessons 
may be given him that is possible, but 
if there be object lessons that go coun- 
ter to them, these invariably take the 
deeper root, and soon nullify or supplant 
the former. 

With these truths before us, is it not 
the imperative duty of all—all who wish 
for good government, safety of person 
and property, and the advancement of 
the race—to become bright and living 
ethical object lessons to the rising gen- 
eration? Nor is this all that is to be 
done; we should discountenance and 
remove all who are not ethical ob- 
ject lessons worthy of study. Man’s 
imitative propensity is called forth prin- 
cipally by those whom he thinks are his 
superiors. Consequently, all those in 
high places of all kinds, who are per- 
nicious object lessons, should be the 
first to be removed, for if the source be 
putrid, the onflowing stream becomes 
foul also, The author, in the article 
referred to, very truly tells us that the 
fall of the Roman Empire was ‘‘an 
effect of a moral ruin.” 

Now, all readers of Roman history 
know that the germ of this ‘moral 
ruin” had its birth in the topmost strata 
of Roman society ; and the masses, with 
ready imitativeness, became rotten to 
the core. The sad finale of that won- 
derful empire we all know. Is Roman 
history now preparing to repeat itself in 
these United States? The indications 
all strongly point that way. Do we not 
see venality and corruption pervading, 
more or less, every branch of the Gov- 
ernment? With this state of things, is 
it to be wondered at that vice and crime 
are rolling up in billows mountains 
high? Is it to be wondered at that our 


public schools, our Sunday schools and 
pulpits are impotent to check the ap- 
proach of this ‘‘moral ruin?” Nor can 
it be checked until the wise and the good 
throughout the land determine to ele- 
vate to places of honor and trust only 
those who are calculated to make the 
best ethical object lessons for the study 
of the rising generation. 
E. P. MEREDITH. 


— te 


OFF FOR SLUMBERLAND. 


PURPLE waves of evening play 
Upon the western shores of day, 
While babies sail so safe and free, 
Over the mystic Slumber Sea. 


Their little boats are cradles light ; 
The sails are curtains pure and white; 
The rudders are sweet lullabies; 

The anchors soft and sleepy sighs. 


They’re outward bound for Slumberland, 
Where shining dreams lie on the sand, 
Like whisp’ring shells that murmur low 
The pretty fancies babies know. 


And there among the dream-shells bright, 


The little ones will play all night, 
Until the sleepy tide turns, then 
They’ll all come sailing home again. 


—St. Nicholas. 
- ee 

SPEAK NOT HARSHLY, 
SPEAK not harshly—much of care 
Every human heart must bear ; 
Enough of shadows darkly lie 
Veiled within the sunniest eye. 
3y thy childhood’s gushing tears, 
By thy griefs of after years, 
By the anguish thou dost kaow, 
Add not to another’s woe, 


Speak not harshly, much of sin 
Dwelleth every heart within; 

In its closely covered cells 

Many a wayward passion dwells. 
By the many hours misspent, 

By the gifts to errors lent, 

By the wrong thou didst not shun, 
By the good thou hast not done, 
With a lenient spirit scan, 

The weakness of thy fellow-man. 


SELECTED. 
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HYDROTHERAPEUTICS IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 


N a number of the Albany Weekly 

Times published a few months ago, 

the editor gives an interesting summary 

of the progress of water-cure methods 

from the early ages to the present, which 

the hygienic reader will value, as here 
reproduced : 

Hydropathy, Hydrotherapy, Water 
Cure, are three names for the same 
thing—-the treatment of disease by the 
application of water, internally or ex- 
ternally, hot, cold or tepid. Dr. W. B. 
Hunter, in his article on the subject in 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Brittannica,” says: 
‘* Like many descriptive names the word 
‘hydropathy’ is defective and even mis- 
leading, the active agents in the treat- 
ment being heat and cold, of which 
water is little more than the vehicle, and 
not the only one. Thermotherapeutics 
(thermo-therapy) is a term less open to 
objection. The name ‘hydropathy,’ 
however, as being itself an advance on 
an earlier and less happy designation, 
‘the water cure,’ and as having obtained 
general currency, is here employed.” 
The efficacy of water in the cure of nu- 
merous forms of disease was taught by 
Hippocrates more than twenty-three 
centuries ago, and there are traces of 
the theory in the medical writings of all 
countries from the earliest period. Au- 
gustus Czesar had a hydropathic physi- 
cian, Antonius Musa, who had the good 
fortune to cure the emperor when he 


was given up by the other physicians, 
and this chiefly by prescribing the cold 
bath in the midst of winter. Augustus 
recompensed him liberally, and the peo- 
ple, to testify their gratitude, erected a 
statue to him. This brought the cold 
bath into great reputation, and Horace 
has enshrined the memory of the doctor 
in his Epistles I: xv.-- 
nam mihi Baias 

Musa supervacuas Antonius, et tamen illis 
Me facit invisum, gelida cum perluor unda 
Per medium frigus.. 

But the same remedy that cured Au- 
gustus proved fatal to young Marcellus, 
and it went out of vogue until the reign 
of the Emperor Vespasian, when it was 
revived by another physician and was 
so well received that, the historians tell 
us, ‘‘the rivers and canals were to be 
seen full of old men shivering amidst 
shoals of ice.”’ But nothing seemed 
more changeable than the old practice 
of physic, which adopted at one time 
what it had rejected at another, and so 
the water treatment again went out of 
fashion. In the middle ages it was tem- 
porarily revived and again at intervals 
in the eighteenth century and in the 
early part of the nineteenth. By some 
of those who employed it as a curative 
agent, says Chambers, water was used 
in the treatment of acute and by others 
of chronic diseases; by some as an in- 
ternal agent alone and by others as an 
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external application inthe various forms 
of the bath, but never in all the man- 
ners combined until about the year 1829, 
when Vincenz Priessnitz, a farmer of 
Grafenberg, in Austrian Silesia, began 
a new era for hydrotherapy. Itis said 
to be a historical fact that within the 
space of about twenty years, during 
which 7,500 persons went to Grafenberg 
for advice and treatment, only 39 of 
that great number of patients died, and 
some of these, according to the registry 
of the Austrian police, ‘‘ had died before 
beginning the treatment, while some 
others were reported in a forlorn state 
before anything wasattempted.”” Among 
the variety of operations with cold water 
which Priessnitz introduced was the 
packing the patient in a wet sheet, a pro- 
cess which after a time is followed by 
profuse perspiration. For some years 
the water treatment, according to his 
methods, was greatly in vogue and hy- 
dropathic establishments were multiplied 
with great rapidity in England, France, 
Germany and America. Then antago 
nism ran high between the old practice 
and the new and hydropathy was ridi- 
culed until, for a time, it became un- 
fashionable. But the tide seems now to 
have turned positively in its favor. Dr. 
Hunter notes that 

‘** Whilst hydropathy as a system has 
been gaining favor with the people, and 
receiving ample acknowledgment from 
the more liberal members of the medical 
profession, individual measures have 
from time to time been advocated in the 
medical journals and adopted more 
or less widely in particular diseases. 
Brand of Berlin, Raljen and Jurgensen 
of Kiel, and Liebermeister of Basel, be- 
tween 1860 and 1870, employed the cool- 
ing bath in abdominal typhus with re- 
sults which, after every deduction on 
the score of defective classification had 
been made, were striking enough, and 
led to its introduction in England by 
Dr. Wilson Fox, whose able monograph 
commanded general acceptance. In the 
Franco-German war the cooling bath 


was largely employed, in conjunction 
frequently with quinine, and it now 
holds a recognized position in the treat- 
ment of hyperpyrexia. The wet sheet 
pack has of late been much used in 
fevers of all kinds, both in private and 
in hospital practice; and the Turkish 
bath introduced about twenty-four years 
ago by Mr. David Urquhart on his re- 
turn from the East, and ardently adopted 
by Mr. Barter of Cork, has become a 
public institution, and, with’ the ‘morn 
ing tub’ and the general practice of 
water drinking, is the most noteworthy 
of the many contributions by hydro- 
pathy to the public health.” 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri 
ean Neurological Association in 1887, 
Dr. Theodore H. Kellogg of New York 
read a paper on hydrotherapy in mental 
disease. He advocated the use of water 
as a therapeutical measure, and laid 
down the following principles : 

‘** First--Careful physiolugical experi 
ments have proved the effects of hot and 
cold water on respiration and circula- 
tion, bodily temperature, the increase of 
oxygenation and carbonic acid, the con- 
version of fat, and changes in nitro- 
genous tissues. 

‘** Second--—Rational hydrotherapeutics 
in mental as in other diseases must con- 
sist in the application of these physio- 
logical facts to meet symptomatic indi- 
cations in accordance with the etiology 
and pathology of each individual case. 

‘*The indications for hydrotherapy in 
mental diseases are to control bodily 
temperature, to stimulate local and gen- 
eral circulation, to produce diaphoresis, 
to improve general nutrition, to allay 
irritability of the peripheral nerves, to 
procure sleep and relieve cerebral anz- 
mia and hyperzemia; and, in a measure, 
to take the place of drugs.”’ 

In a paper read by Dr. Simon Baruch 
before the State Medical Society at its 
annual meeting in this city, February, 
1889, he stated that the cold water treat- 
ment had reduced the mortality of ty- 
phoid fever from 21 per cent. to 1.7 per 
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cent. Andinthe N. Y. Medical Record 
of the 13th instant we find a paper by 
Dr. F. J. Leviseur, dermatologist to St. 
Bartholomew’s and Randall’s Island 
Hospitals, New York, in which he says 
that ‘‘ hot water applied twice or three 
times a day for about five minutes is one 
of the most reliable local remedies which 
we possess for the treatment of acne 
of the face.” Evidently, as Chambers 
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is gradually giving way; it is no longer 
treated as heresy by the orthodox pro- 
fession ; and many enlightened practi- 
tioners are in the habit of sending cer- 
tain classes of their patients to hydro- 
pathic establishments, and even subject 
themselves to the treatment. In fact, 
the tendency of ordinary medical prac- 
tice has of late years been toward 
principles on which hydropathy is 


says, ‘‘the prejudice against the system _ based.” 
eee 
BLOOD PURIFIERS AGAIN, 
For the Blood is the Life.” sition. Regularity of habits may have 


LOOD is made of food and drink. 

Good blood can be made only from 
good food and good drink. By a com- 
plicated physiological process the raw 
material is changed from dead to living 
matter. The mouth, the teeth, the sali- 
vary glands, the palate, the fauces, the 
cesophagus, the stomach, with its mus- 
cular and mucous coats and its gastric 
glands, the duodenum, the liver and 
pancreas, the lacteals and mesenteric 
glands, the thoracic duct and descend- 
ing vena cava and the respiratory sys- 
tem all play parts in this wonderful 
transformation. 

All this is preparatory, not finished, 
work. Blood is made for and is well 
adapted to a detinite object. While the 
material from which it is formed is im- 
portant, it is not the only important con- 
sideration. 

Diseased nutritive organs can not make 
good blood, however favorable circum- 
stances may otherwise be. One man or 
animal may grow strong and robust 
while another, upon the same fare, is 
constantly declining in flesh and 
strength. One may build up tissue while 
another is steadily wasting away. The 
causes for this difference is an interest- 
ing and profitable object for study. 
Many things may be taken into the ac- 
count. One may have by inheritance 
what the other has not. Modes of life 
may have helped him. Prosperity may 
have fostered a hopeful, cheerful dispo- 


been carefully cultivated in him from 
childhood. All these advantages may 
have been wanting in the other case. He 
may know that all living tissues need 
alternations of exercise and rest. He 
may strive much harder than many oth- 
ers do to overcome the defects of his 
physical nature. Often success is at- 
tained; not always. ‘‘I was born to an 
inheritance of pulmonary disease; fath- 
er, mother, three sisters and two brothers 
with its victims. With my younger and 
only living brother a resolution was 
made and earnestly carried out. Wedid 
not wish to die of the family disease. 
We studied the laws of health, and tothe 
best of our ability we obeyed them. 
Slowly, steadily strength and vigor in- 
creased. We are now in middle life. 
Our native tendencies have been over- 
come.” These words were spoken by a 
banker who spent his spare hours work- 
ing upon his farm, while his brother 
commands a merchant vessel upon the 
wide ocean. 

‘*My parents died before I was old 
enough to know much about them. I 
was the pet of my grandparents—their 
only living descendant. They fed me 
upon candies, cake and pie, often calling 
me from play to indulge in such luxu- 
ries. They carefully shielded me from 
night air, and from day air if it was at 
all cold or damp. At forty I am still 
alive and free from what people call bad 
habits, but a miserable, gloomy, despon- 
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W hat made 
the difference in these two cases? Surely 


dent, nervous dyspeptic.” 
not drugs. The latter used them freely; 
the former not at all. 

What is nature’s plan for securing a 
supply of pure blood? Simply to make 
it from food, to distribute by means of 
the circulatory system, which enables it 
to deposit new material when needed 
and wash away wornout matter no 
longer of use. The blood is thus despoiled 
in two ways. It loses properties that are 
valuable and takes up such as arc value 
less not only, but very damaging to life 
and health if not speedily eliminated. 
Charged with its burden of effete matter, 
it passes to the secretory organs and 
gives up toeach the waste matter it is 
The kidneys, the 
bowels and the liver are important fac 


designed to eliminate. 


tors in the work of depuration; but the 
skin and lungs are of still greater value. 
A clean, unobstructed skin is essential 
to health and comfort; but the functions 
of all the other organs may be suspended 
with effects less damaging than result 
from a suspension of respiration. While 
the other vital organs are in full play it 
is death to stop breathing for a very few 
minutes. Breathing of foul air is bad 
enough, but bad indeed must be the air 
that is half so deadly as a complete sus- 
pension of the work of the lungs. 

The importance of the lungs and skin 
as depurators is enhanced by the fact 
that the; are more readily controlled by 
simple, harmless methods than are the 
other organs of this class. 

When drugs increase activity in any 
organ it is only because they are recog 
nized as enemies to be banished from the 
vital domain by that organ rather than 
by another. If the increased action 
drives out other impurities, the benefit 
is only incidental; it may or may not 
compensate for the disorders produced 
by the disturbing agent. By active open- 
air exercise in the sunlight the circula- 
tion may be quickened, the breathing 
made fuller and deeper and the nervous 
system energized; by heat and moisture 
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judiciously applied cutaneous activity 
may be increased to any desirable ex- 
tent. No drug of doubtful utility, or of 
known utility, if some prefer to have it 
so, is needed to secure the full benefit of 
cutaneous or pulmonary eliminative ac- 
tion. 

Give all the organs concerned in the 
maintenance of lifeand health their nor 
mal conditions and their work will be 
done thoroughly, without the aid or in 
terference of abnormal stimulants from 
If this is 
doubted by any one, let him look over 
the community about him and = see 
whether habitual drug takers or the op 


the shelves of the pharmacist. 


posite class enjoy the greatest immunity 
from disease and its consequences, 
J. 8. GALLOWAY. 
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A NEw Propuct FroM WHEaT.—Ac- 
cording to Le Genie Civil, Dr. Dujardin 
Beaumetz recently exhibited at the Paris 
Academy of Medicine a new alimentary 
substance—‘‘ fromentine ”—which is ob 
tained from wheat by the aid of special 
millstones. Fromentine is the embryo 
of wheat reduced to flour and deprived 
of the oil which it contains. The sub- 
stance contains three times more nitro- 
genous substance than meat, and a 
strong proportion of sugar. Thus, the 
amount of nitrogenous matter in it is 51 
per cent., while that of the richest meat, 
mutton, is but 21 per cent., and the pro- 
portion of digestible substance reaches 
87 per cent. of the total weight. Hence 
it would appear that it might advantage- 
ously replace powdered meat as a con- 
centrated food. It can be used for mak- 
ing soups, and even for making biscuits, 
the taste of which would not be disa- 
greeable. The wheat germs employed 
are a by-product in the Schwietzer pro- 
cess of manufacturing a flour which can 
be kept for a long time without deteri- 
orating. Such a preparation will be 
found serviceable probably for travelers 
and those whose stomach can tolerate but 
a small amount of food at a time. 
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DIO LEWIS, 

( NE of the names that will remain 
) on the roll of earnest workers for 
the improvement of the individual and 
society in things physical and mental is 
that of Dr. Dio Lewis Few men indeed 
possess the organization that was his by 
If the world was led by his 
striking person to expect things out of 


nature. 


the common order it was not disappoint- 
ed. Born in Auburn, N. Y., in 1823, 





and a physician by choice of profession, 
he early indicated his conviction that it 
was his duty to be the teacher of preven- 
tion rather than the prescriber of treat- 
ment for the cure of disease. His repu- 
tation is therefore based upon his labors 
as a teacher and writer on the lines of 
hygiene and physiology for the people. 
For many years he lectured on these 
subjects, traveling for the purpose in 
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A. M., M. D. 

different parts of the country. Of course 
he advocated temperance principles, and 
that department of social reform found 
work for him. The celebrated Woman’s 
Crusade in Ohioin 1874 was largely in- 
augurated by his counsels. Led further 
and further into effort along the lines 
of his laudable ambition his nervous 
system at length gave way under the 
strajn and he died, it must be said, pre- 





maturely, at the age of sixty-three. Dr. 
Lewis’ many books survive him, and are 
as potent for good to humanity as ever. 
Written in agreeable style, simple and 
clear, they are unsurpassed as treatises for 
popular usein their special lines. Among 
those in greatest demand are: ‘‘ Weak 
Lungs, and How to Make Them Strong,” 
‘‘Our Digestion,” ‘‘Chastity,” “Five Min- 
ute Chats,” ‘‘Our Girls,” and ‘‘ Gypsies.” 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE CATARRH PATIENT. 


UST now the world is witness to a 
great popular excitement in Eu- 
rope, and to a less extent in America, be- 
cause a close student of disease germs 
has offered a new treatment of consump- 
tion, which in the early stages seems to 
be remedial. So,if a remedy as well 
based upon theory and practice as the 
lymph of Professor Koch were offered 
to the million sufferers from caiarrh, a 
great interest would be immediately 
awakened, and those physicians who had 
it to dispense would be besieged by eager 
applicants. The thousand and one 
catarrah medicines on the pharmacist’s 
shelves attest the demand for some cura- 
tive, and the constant prevalence of the 
disease equally demonstrates the impo- 
tence of the whole series of so called 
cures. We are constantly asked by let- 
ter and by tongue ‘‘ What can I do for 
my catarrh?” as if we had only to offer 
some formula that the druggist could 
make upand a few spoonfuls swallowed 
in the customary order of three times a 
day would produce the desired relief. 
Catarrh is not to be cured that way, or 
rather the subject of it, for the true 
treatment is not a sniff of powder or a 
daily douche or some ointment brushed 
over themembrane. Local applications 
are necessary sometimes, as we have 
said in an article published awhile 
back, when the nasal membrane has be- 
come so much impaired that excessive 
discharges occur, and layers of hard 
secretion form. So, too, surgery is 
sometimes necessary to relieve enlarge- 
ments which choke up the nasal pass- 
ages. But much damage may be done 
by the use of the syringe to theinner 
structure of the nose, especially when 
pungent or acid solutions are forced 
into it. Nothing but mild alkaline water 
should be used by any one in treating 
himself, and then the treatment should 
not be frequent. How much permanent 
damage has been done by the nasal 
douche in the handsof ignorant and un- 
skilful persons we shall not attempt to 


estimate, but certain it is that hundreds 
of cases of necrosis, eye weakness, ear 
trouble and bronchial affection have 
resulted from the degeneration caused 
by such treatment. 

Every one knows the discomfort and 
pain that a little pure water will cause 
when thrown up into the nasal chan- 
nels. This should be a sufficient ad- 
monition to those who are inclined to 
try Brown’s or Jones’ wonderful nose 
wash to be quite sure they know what 
they are dealing with when they attempt 
to use it. It must be understood that 
in using a solution of acid or alkali that 
itcomesin contact with healthy as well as 
diseased membrane, and while its effect 
upon the latter, if it were possible to iso- 
late it, might be beneficial the procedure 
of washing the general surface at the 
same time may extend the area of in- 
flammation and deprive the nose of its 
small remnant of normal function. A 
lady asked my opinion recently with re- 
gard to treatment she was receiving from 
a specialist. Everytime she visited him 
the syringing was attended with much 
pain and for days afterward there con- 
tinued feelings of discomfort in the head. 
As the specialist under consideration is 
known for his skill and experience and 
the lady’s affliction is one of long stand- 
ing, we could only say that the doctor 
was doing what he thought best in her 
case, and her malady, by its very nature, 
would be likely to indicate more or less 
pain when applications were made at the 
diseased parts. 

In washing the lower nasal passages 
by those who treat themselves, a spray- 
ing syringe should be used, and not the 
ordinary douche, as the volume of water 
delivered in solid column is notonly too 
much for the purpose but usually hasan 
unnecessary force. The delivery of a 
stream of water by a rubber tube of 
small calibre from a bag like that of the 
common fountain syringe, is much more 
forceful than most people think, for the 
hydraulic impetus is to be measured not 
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only by the descent of the water from 
the bag to the level at which the treat- 
ment is given, but also by the pressure 
of the water in the bag upon the de- 
scending column. A good spraying in- 
strument is therefore much better for 
home use than a douching syringe. In 
cases that bave much tendernessa bland 
oil is often better than a watery solution. 
Pure olive oil or refined fluid vaseline is 
soothing to an irritable surface. This 
may be applied with a soft brush, using 
a nasal speculum to do it properly. 

The constitutional relation to catarrh 
is indicated by the fact that when one’s 
general health is improved there is less 
annoyance from the head affection. 


With intestinal disturbances, especially 
‘*biliousness” and constipation, the in- 
terference with respiration is greatly 
increased. We note, too, the prompt 
reflex response in many cases. For in- 
stance, some have a ‘‘stuffed” head 
when the feet become cold from any 
cause, dampness being a chief factor in 
causing and promoting the affection. 
When the extremities are wet the catar- 
rhal symptoms are aggravated. 

These effects point to the need of at- 
tention to the general physical state and 
suggest what may be expected in the 
way of substantial improvement by strict 
observance of hygienic principles in the 
every-day life. 2. &.. 2. 


02 


POISON IVY AND 


-— many people who live or go in 
kK.) the country are poisoned through 
handling or being near these pro- 
ducts of vegetation that the clear and 
instructive description of them by a 
well known artist, Mr. Gibson, in Har- 
per’s Young People, will be valued. He 
says: There need be no trouble in iden- 
tifying the poison ivy in any of its forms. 
The hairy trunk will often serve us, but 
there are two other features which are 
of much more value. First, let us re- 
member that its leaves are always 
grouped in threes, whatever the out- 
lines of their more or less wavy margins. 
In some sections the plant is always 
called the ‘‘three-leaved ivy.”” And this 
naturally leads me to a consideration of 
that other vine, with similar habits, 


which is commonly known in the same ° 


localities as the ‘‘five-leaved ivy,” and a 
leaf of whichI have here pictured under 
the title of ‘‘an innocent victim.” This 
is a leaf of the Ampelopsis quinque- 
folia (guin quefolia—-five leaves), also 
called Virginia creeper and woodbine. 
Look at the leaf, and fix its form in 
your mind. This is one of our most 
beautiful native climbers. It is allied 
to the grape vine, is perfectly harmless, 
and is the one plant that has to suffer 


POISON SUMACH. 


from suspicion, being often destroyed 
under the impression that it is the ‘‘ poi- 
son ivy.” 

The writer knew of a person who pos- 
sessed a beautiful home upon the Hud- 
son, and whose deficiency in knowing 
of this one little page of botany cost him 
asevere loss. His children were sud- 
denly prostrated with ivy poisoning, 
and one of his ‘‘ ninth hour” neighbors 
came in to offer him some learned ad- 
vice—something in this style: 

‘** Well, Squire, it’s fetched ’em at last. 
I’ve been tellin’ Betsey all along that 
the pesky stuff would ketch ye arter 
awhile. Well, thar, goodness and truth ! 
Time an’ time agin, when I’ve been goin’ 
by the gate an’ seen trem air children 
playin’ in the summer-house yender, 
it’s made me feel ’tarnal ticklish, an’ I’ve 
sed time and agin, and tole Betsey so, 
tew, that I'd bet my best gobbler they’d 
be broke out afore a week, and now 
they’ve done it: an’ if you take my ad- 
vice, you'll ‘cut the pesky weed down 
an’ burn it before the hull on ye is 
ketched. You needn’t look so surprised, 
Squire. What I'm tellin’ ye is fer yure 
own good. That air weed is pizen shu- 
make, an’ itll nigh on to kill some 
folks.” 
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Such advice, coming from a practical 
farmer in whom the ‘‘Squire” had per- 
fect confidence, was immediately acted 
upon. The vines which had embowered 
the beautiful arbor for a generation 
were sawed off at the ground. And to 
think that a peep into the botany might 
have saved them. 

Four things need to be committed to 
memory to insure safety against our 
poison sumachs : 

First. The three-leaved ivy is dan- 
gerous. 

Second. The five-leaved is harmless. 

Third. The poison sumachs have white 
berries. 

Fourth. No red-berried sumach is poi- 
sonous. 

Both the poison ivy and poison su- 
mach, though unlike in appearance of 
foliage, have similar white berries grow- 
ing in small slender clusters from the 
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axilsof theleaves. In all othersumachs 
the berries are red and in close bunches 
at the ends of the branches, ard, far 
from being dangerous, yield a frosty- 
looking acid which is most agreeable to 
the taste,"and wholesome withal. With 
these simple precepts fixed in the mind, 
no one? need fear the dangers of the 
thickets. Nor need any one repeat the 
hazardous exploit of two young ladies 
whom I know, one of whom, as a com- 
mittee on church decoration in a coun- 
try town, brought her arms full of the 
scarlet autumn branches of the venom- 
ous sumach; while the other once sent 
the writer a really beautiful group of 
carefully arranged rare grasses and 
mosses, generously decked with the 
white berries of the poison ivy. Both 
of these rash maidens, I believe, paid 
the severe penalty of their botanical in- 
nocence. 





NOTES 





The Measurement of Minute 
Forces.—With the increased attention 
now being given to the study of physics, the 
measurement of the most natural 
forces has become an important matter. 
The weakest currents of electricity-—-even 
those developed by the beating of the heart 
—can be transformed into mechanical move- 
ments, and their exisience made evident to 
the Even the infinitesimal differ- 
ence in the force of attraction of gravita- 
tion between an empty hall and one with 
an audience assembled therein can be made 
perfectly visible to the audience itself. The 
general principle upon which all these meas- 
urements depend is that of the 
twisting of a fine thread or fibre to which a 
small mirror is suspended. A ray of light 
is thrown upona mirror, which reflects it 
upon ascreen. Any force, therefore, which 
moves the mirror in the slightest, is at once 
shown in a greatly magnified degree by the 


minute 


senses. 


torsion or 


movement of the spot of light upon the 
screen. It is like applying power to the 


short end of a lever, only in such a case our 


IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


lever isaray of light, without inertia or 
weight, and moving without friction. It is 
evident that the finer the thread by which 
the mirror is suspended, the more sensitive 
it will be to the action of forces tending to 
twist it, and a perfect means of suspension 
for the mirror haslong been sought after by 
physicists. Fine hairs were at first used, bu® 
even they were too large, and offered too 
much resistance to the forces under investi- 
gation. Fine metallic wires were tried, and 
the much finer thread spun by the silk worm. 
Glass was drawn out into microscopically 
fine threads, which served a good purpose, 
the principal objection being their some- 
what imperfect elasticity, which prevented 
them, when once twisted, from returning to 
their original position. In the threads of 
quartz, first produced by Mr. Vernon Boys, 
we have a substance which is not only per- 
fectly elastic, but is unaffected by atmos- 
pheric changes, and is strong enough to sup- 
port a considerable weight, while the threads 
can be made much finer than anything for- 
merly produced. They are made by shoot- 
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ing from a little bow an arrow consisting 
of a straw which has been previously at- 
tached to asmall cylinder of quartz, one 
end of which is fused by the oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe, just before shooting off the 
arrow. As the arrow flies through the air 
it draws out a thread of quartz of an incon- 
ceivable fineness, and so light that it will 
float in the air. 


Destruction by Tornadoes.-Nic- 
nal Officer Greeley calls particular atten- 
tion to the uniformly narrow path of de- 
structive tornadoes, those that work great 
damage. The territory effected is usually 
short as well as narrow, so that even if it 
were known that one would strike to-mor- 
row in a certain State the chance of danger 
to any particular inhabitant would be ex- 
ceedingly small. The report does not go into 


figures on this point, but here is an illustra, 


tion: Take, for instance, the State of Kan- 
sas, and assume a tornado which follows the 
surface for a mile and cuts a path 200 feet 
wide. This isa big one. TheState contains 
81,318 square miles, and the area assumed 
as covered by the tornado is one-twenty- 
sixth of a mile. Consequently the chances 
of the tornado striking any particular spot 
of that area in the State would be one in 
two millions. So much _ for individual 
chances. On the other hand, the total dam- 
age in the country ina year is great. The 
record for eighteen years show 2,000 torna- 
does or violent storms, which killed 1,071 
people and destroyed $53,000,000 worth of 
property, while in the most violent class 
there were but 58, which killed 755 people 
and destroyed property to the value of 
$11,864,700. Nervous readers will do well 
to fix their minds on two points,—the very 
small number of deathseach year and the 
extreme improbabilty of a destructive tor- 
nado hitting any designated spot. 


Value of Practical Knowledge. 

Having established the points that the 
value of a soil depends entirely on the 
amount of humus it contains, in other words, 
the amount of manure; that a soil without 
humus is dead, inert, worthless; that hu- 
mus is composed of decayed vegetable mat- 
ter; that all vegetable matter does not con- 
tain the chemical constituents in the same 
proportion, nor always the same simples, we 


have opened before us the huge fact that 
when we have learned how to grow a cab- 
bage perfectly, we still know nothing about 
growing potatoes. We have learned that 
growing corn, wheat, oats, are three separ- 
ate and distinct processes, requiring not 
only different manipulation, but different 
manures, and the only point we are sure of 
is, that we know little or nothing. —German- 
town Telegraph. 


A Powerful Objective.—Dr. Van 
Heurck announces in the Journal de Micro- 
graphie that Zeiss, working from the for- 
mule of Professor Abbe, has succeeded in 
producing a 1-10-inch ‘‘ apochromatic ” ob- 
jective with an aperture of 1.63, and so 
constructed that under suitable conditions 
the whole of this aperture can be utilized. 
The author states that with this objective he 
has resolved the entire frustule of ampbi- 
pleura pellucida not merely into lines, but 
into pearls as distinct as he has ever seen on 
pleurosigma angulatum. Repeated meas- 
urements show these pearls to be arranged 
in lines separated longitudinally by 1-5,000 
part of a millimeter, while the transverse 
striations are separated by the 1-3,600 of a 
millimeter (about 0.000041 and 0.000014 inch 
respectively). Three of the new glasses 
have been made. Their cost is reported to 
have been $2,000 each. 


Waterproof Cement,.—lIt is said 
that a good cement which completely resists 
the action of water may be prepared by the 
following process: From 1 to 10 parts of 
pure dry gelatin are dissolved in 100 parts 
of water. To the solution is added about 
10 per cent. of a concentrated solution of 
bichromate of potassium and the liquid is 
kept in the dark. When articles joined by 
this cement are exposed to the light the gel- 
atin film is acted upon, the chromate being 
partially reduced and the cement becomes 
tough and insoluble in water. 


The Diamond Drill by the An- 
cient Egyptians.—Mr. W. F. Durfee 
recently, in connection with his lecture at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, inves- 
tigated the curious question of the ancient 
use of an annular drill, equivalent in me- 
chanical action to the modern diamond 
drill. ‘hrough the U. 8S. Secretary of State 
and the U. S. Consul-General at Cairo, Mr. 
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Eugene Schuyler, a statement from Mr. 
Flinders Petrie was secured. It is thia last- 
named archeologist who originated the 
theory. The substance of the statement is 
as follows: In Mr. Petrie’s ‘‘ Pyramids 
and Temples of Gizeh” illustrations are 
given of samples of work, showing in his 
judgment the use of jewel points in drilling 
Various samples of this work, 
he states, are now in his own possession. 
In Egypt he cites six examples, some in the 
Bulak Museum and some at Gizeh. One is 
of special interest. In the granite temple 
at Gizeh there is found in one of the lintels 
drill hole with the core still 
sticking in it. Almost as interesting as this 
is a base of a tube drill hole between the 
feet of a statue of Chefren (Kofra) now 
preserved in the Bulak Museum. 


and sawing 
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The Air Brush. 
aunique device used to throw pigments 
upon paper, very much as sand is thrown 
by the sand blast. The pigments are forced 
upon the paper or canvas through a flexible 
tube, by air which is condensed in a re- 
ceiver by the aid of thefoot and an air 
The flow of the pigment is regu 


This is the name of 


pump. 
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lated by a valve, operated by the thumb, 
the tube being held and guided by the hand. 
It can be made to represent a fine line as in 
writing, or broadened out to any reasonable 
width of shading. It is claimed that one 
skilled in its use can produce avery excel- 
lent artistic effect, even in a portrait—one 
color only being used upon the background. 
If desired, the work can be finished 
with the ordinary brush or pencil, employ- 
ing the air brush only to do the drudgery. 
The effects produced by this instrument, in 
the hands ef an expert, ina few minutes, 
can only be equaled by anexpert hand. This 
brush is intended for working with India 
ink and water colors, and forapplying litho- 
grapher’s ink tothe stone. 
combination of colors, may be employed, 
presuming only that the pigments are liquid 
enough to flow readily. Its most obvious 
are to the artist in crayon 
and pastel work, especially in portraiture ; 
in water color work; to the photographer 
for finishing prints and retouching nega- 
tives; to the lithographer asa labor saver 
in placing the work on the stone, and in 
architectual, mechanical and engineering, 
drafting, etc. 


up 


Any color, or 


uses as an aid 
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MIND FAILURE. 

IN an exchange we meet with the 
statement by a metaphysical writer that 
‘* A sin or evii of mind is not so great as 
when it has been interpreted by an act of 
the body, and by repeated acts grown 
larger and larger.” In the direction of 
patent material results this philosophy 
is true, but in relation to the individual 
it may not apply. The Christian doc- 
trine condemns the ‘‘sin of mind” as 
equally heinous with its outcome in the 
conduct, and with logical consistency 
because of the corrupting effect of men- 
talsin. Minds are often ruined by the 
pent-up, unvoiced, unacted evil that is 
permitted to find lodgment therein, and 
to grow until it has obtained the mas- 
tery of the spiritual nature. 

The student of human nature who has 
the entrance to many homes can relate 
tales of unfortunates whose condition is 
kept veiled from public notice. Within 
a day or two we were consulted by a 
mother who told a pitiful story of a son 
once the lifeand light of the household, 
but now a mental wreck. In the midst 
of earnest and congenial business he 
commenced suddenly to be depressed, 
worried and melancholy. In spite of 
all that could be done his condition 
grew worse until he is now imbecile, au- 


tomatically going through the common- 
est personal duties, and rarely speaking 
except in the simplest, childish phrase. 
A vice of mental habit had gained posses- 
sion of his faculties, and gradually un- 
dermined their intellectual and moral 
stability until he was no longer a re- 
sponsible human agent. 

Mind cure has its proper office in 
such cases. The ordinary physician 
with his triturations and mixtures can 
do little in ministering to the mind dis- 
eased. It is psychological medicine 
that must be applied. The correct diag- 
nosis made, a mental remedy may be 
formulated that will in time effect the 
desired cure if the case be taken in time. 
Society, in its admiration for the 
triumphs of material science, is in- 
clined to expect too much of material 
treatment and neglect the psychical in 
maladies that can not be reached by 
‘*tonic” or ‘‘alterative.”’ This tendency 
is, to besure, but a product of the times, 
and it therefore behooves the thought- 
ful and conservative to be diligent in 
endeavor to disseminate the true princi- 
ples, maintaining that the concerns of 
the mind are more important than those 
of the body, its ills and disorders more 
serious to the whole vital economy, 
and therefore that people claiming 
to be superior in wisdom to their fore- 
fathers should be more capable in re- 
storing the mind when from any cause 
its integrity has become impaired. 

Socrates is credited with saying ‘‘Man 
acts wickedly only from ignorance, even 
the villain who appears to act with con- 
sciousness.” The great philosopher spoke 
from experience— knowing the virtue of 
self-education in modifying serious faults 
of character that were originally hisown. 
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ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF HYPNOTISM. 

THE ingenious doctrine of inhibi- 
tion propounded by Professor Heiden- 
heim, to account for the phenomena 
of the hypnotic trance appears to obtain 
the approval of many observers, al- 
though we think that its application is 
but limited. According to this doctrine 
prolonged stimulation of the sensory 
nerves of the face or of the auditory or 
of the optic nerve causes a suppression 
of the activity of the ganglionic cells of 
the cerebral cortex; in other words, a 
central nerve strain is induced that 
finally results in exhaustion of organic 
function with breakdown of personal 
control, and consequent loss of sensory 
equilibrium. This theory appears tous 
insufficient to account for the variety of 
the phenomena indicated by a single 
subject. Suspension of the ganglionic 
cells to any marked extent is out of 
keeping with the sensory exaltation of 
a subject. Instead of showing that men- 
tal torpor or defective cerebration that 
should follow when a considerable part 
of the intellectual economy has been in- 
hibited, or mere automatic movements 
in imitation of the agent’s conduct, the 
subject may show an extraordinary ac- 
tivity of the intellect, saying and doing 
things tbat in his normal state were im- 
possible ; going, indeed, entirely beyord 
the agent’s capacity of thought and 
action. Attempts, to be sure, are made 
to account for this by the theory of 
‘*auto-suggestion,” which, however, 
we regard in the light of a surrender of 
the question, an apology in terms quasi 
scientific for the observer's inability to 
discern the true cause of the phenomena, 
and a substantial acknowledgment that 
the subject may act in hypnosis inde- 
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pendently of the agent. Our own view 
of the mental state in the magnetic 
trance may be summarized in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

The action of the faculties in the or- 
dinary or normal state is general : 7. ¢., 
the organic centres receiving their share 
of the blood current have a condition of 
activity that expresses itself according 
tothe circumstances of the individual. 
The senses therefore are alive to impres- 
sions coming from all sides. Hence, the 
difficulty in holding the attention to one 
thing. The very alertness of the facul- 
ties isa factor that seems to oppose a 
partial mind absorption, and if per- 
mitted to act independently of the will 
they will be busied about this, that and 
the other thing without regard to order 
or special relation ; an unconscious as- 
sociative impulse would then appear to 
rule. 

In hypnosis the state is strikingly 
different ; the action of the faculties is 
limited, because the attention is direct«d 
to one object only, all the senses are con- 
fined in their apprehensiveness to what 
concerns that object; the hypnotized is 
deaf, dumb, blind practically to every- 
thing else. His powers in their individ- 
ual or specific character are exalted to 
an extraordinary degree, the functions 
of the brain organs are intensely awak- 
ened, but their action relates to the one 
subject of attention. The nutritive 
energy of the brain circulation is de- 
voted to the maintenance of a simple 
attitude of cerebration, as we may say. 
Thus, physiologically, there is inhibition 
of organic function, which consists in a 
considerable part of the brain being ren- 
dered dormant or idle, while the remain- 


ing part receiving the main body of the 
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blood current is, of necessity, stimulated 
and energized in an extraordinary de- 
gree, and, like a high bred horse stung 
by the rider’s spurs, exhibits capabilities 
altogether beyond its customary habit. 
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THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 
WE 
congresses of every 


are having conventions and 

name and na- 
ture, but it seems to us that the late 
convention, in which men representing 
the agricultural interests of North, 
South and West joined and amicably 
discussed some of the greatest questions 
that concern the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people, is one of the most important 
in the recent history of our country. 
That the yeomen of all sections clasped 
hands in mutual concern for the present 
and future state of the nation is the best 
evidence we know that North and South 
have at length become reconciled to each 
other, and the great chasm of separa- 
tion opened by the civil war has been 
bridged by a renewal of the old relations 
of fraternity, and by a solemn compact 
of personal co-operation. 

What man or woman calling them- 
selves American can not but rejoice at this 
demonstration! Some there are who 
affect to see in it a movement toward 
the formation of a new political party, 
with consequent damage to the interests 
of the old ‘* machines” that have so long 
divided the councils of States and na- 
tion. Well, suppose this to be true, is 
it a matter to be feared? We think not. 
The farmers’ interests are fundamental 
to the strength and progress of the coun- 
try, and in a general association of them 
for political purposes the country has 
far more to expect in the way of meas- 


ures that will meet urgent popular needs 
than from an association of non-pro- 
ducers and financiers. 

But we look at this movement at pres- 


ent on its moral side. The farmers of 


the country have been first to set the ex- 
ample of a practical Christian manhood, 
and shown that the spirit of a hundred 
years ago still animates their conduct— 
the spirit of true patriotism and brother- 
hood. They have said: Why should we 
Southrons and Northerners continue 
separate? why longer nurse the animosi- 


ties and rancors of an_ unfortunate 


strife? Let us be brothers once more; 


let us stand on common ground as in 
the old time, and give the world assur- 
ance that ‘‘ Liberty and Union” is nota 
phrase belonging merely to a period be- 
cause historical in American affairs, but 
a declaration of sentiment and purpose 
that we sincerely feel and will earnestly 
maintain. 
ee 

MEDICAL PROGRESS.—For a century 
or more physicians were accustomed 
to use alcohol in their treatment of 
all sorts of diseases, regarding it asa 
‘sheet anchor” in the medical agents. 
But after an obstinate contest that fond 
delusion has been shattered by the re- 
lentless hand of science. Whiskey has 
long been regarded as of value in the 
treatment of pneumonia, but a compari- 
son of the results attained in different 
hospitals by its use in this capacity show 
that its employment is not. desirable. 
It is found thatin the New York hospi- 
tals 75 per cent. of the pneumonia pa- 
tients die under alcoholic treatment, 
while in London, at the Object Lesson 
Temperar.ce Hospital, where alcohol in 
all forms is repudiated, only 5 per cent. 
of the pneumonia cases are fatal. After 
making due allowance for differences in 
severity the great advantage of the 
temperance method is obvious. 
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orrespondents. 


Questions or “‘GeNneRAL INTEREST" ONLY WILL 
be anawered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 


Aways write your full name and address plain- 
dy. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 


full name and address also 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CasKs, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 


sician will also receive his early attention. 





Weak Kipneys.—A. A.—In order to ad- 
vise in this case, a physician would require 
to know the nature of the weakness. If it 
be merely functional disorder, a modifica- 
tion of diet that will relieve those organs of 
unnecessary work may bring about improve- 
ment. Other things, as an occupation that 
puts an abnormal strain upon the lumbar 
region and so wearies unduly the nerves 
and muscles of the renal parities, should be 
considered. If one’s kidneys are constitu- 
tionally weak, care should be taken to live 
in such a manner that their functional ac- 
tivity will be interfered with as little 
as possible. Whatever tends to disturb 
the organs of assimilaton must have some 
effect unfavorable in such cases as yours. 
‘Digestion and Dyspepsia,” or *‘* Natural 
Cure” will supply hints of value. Your 
question was much too late for considera- 
tion in the January number. 


Mesmerism.—G. L. W.--Your questions 
are fully considered in ‘* Human Magnet- 
ism,” a treatise published by the Fowler- 
Wells Company. Send a two-cent stamp 
and full particulars with regard to phreno- 
logical examinations will be promptly for- 
warded. 


Bronomar Trovere. —A. M. P.—You 
are suffering from a sequence of the malady 
referred to—La Grippe, or epidemic influ- 
enza. Be careful in your diet, and avoid 
breathing an atmosphere at all vitiated. 
Practice deep breathing several times a day, 
and occasional treatment in the way of in- 
halation of water vapor from a good atom- 
izing apparatus. In some cases that have 
come under our observation we have found 
that a solution of the compound tincture of 
benzoin used with the atomizer affords re- 
lief to the irritable air passages. 

In the February number of last year an 
article was published on ‘‘The Influenza 
Epidemic,” by the E‘itor. 


Ungguat Heaps.—A. L. G.—Your ob- 
servation is in the main correct. Highly 
educated people as found in general society 
have heads that predominate in size on the 
left side. This intimates that the left hemis- 
phere is more exercised inthe affairs of 
life than the right. If our relations to 
business, society, self-training, ete., are 
such that all the faculties of the mind were 
brought into co-ordinate activity the cor- 
responding brain centres or organs would 
be exercised, and the resultant outgrowth 
would be symmetrical and probably both 
hemispheres would share in it. This, we 
think, would be the case especially if the 
health were well sustained from year to 
year, and the physical exercise such that 
all the motor centres of the brain were 
evenly and fully operated. As life is con- 
stituted people use their faculties partially, 
and run in grooves of one-sided, uneven 
effort. The faculties that are dominant or- 
iginally are stimulated to over control in the 
economy of mind, and thus necessarily tend 
to inequality and unbalance of the organiza- 
tion. 

People can scarcely expect to take part 
in the current of modern life and _ pre- 
serve harmony of character and conduct. 
Symmetrical growth is a product of ‘moder- 
ation and of employments that permit much 
self-reflection. 
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Boat ¢ ben Sap. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 











Hand-Writing and Character, 
—There has been much written on the sub- 
ject of hand-writing, and the idea conveyed 
is that a man’s penmanship indicates his 
character; that as a rule a plain, firm, legi- 
ble hand indicates high moral and mental 
qualities, while the loose, irregular, obscure 
hand is evidence of the lack of such qual- 
ities. So far as my personal observation is 
concerned, and I have paid considerable 
attention to the subject, I do not know of a 
case where one would be warranted in 
drawing such parallels between penmanship 
and character as so often appears in most 
published articles on the subject. I have 
seen men of the most knavish character who 
wrote in elegant clear, full, round style, and 
I have seen the finest kind of writing by 
men of the highest type of character. Then, 
too, I have seen men of high character 
whose penmanship was most rude and inele- 
gant, and knaves whose penmanship was 
greatly wanting in clearness, beauty and 
strength. So I have come to the conclusion 
that hand-writing is a most uncertain thing 
to judge people by. 

Oftentimes a man who has been an elegant 
penman, writing & clear, beautiful hand, be- 
comes, through much constant and rapid 
writing, a miserable penman, with a style ex- 
ceedingly indifferent, and altogether want- 
ing in these qualities, which his former pen- 
manship possessed. Yet the same manly 
person is there, and with far more mental 
and moral culture than in his earlier years. 
The finest philosopher and one of the grandest 
students of the age, and the peer of any that 
ever lived, writes a small delicate hand with 
letters hardly a sixteenth of an inch in di- 
ameter; and he is a large man mentally and 
physically—a true man in every sense of 
the word. Clerks and persons whose pen- 
manship is their main stock in trade pre- 
serve their style, but the professional or 
business man whose time is full ; who must 
need have the pen keep up as nearly as pos- 
sible with the active brain; who has no in- 


centive to retain an elegant style, as a rule 
becomes quite indifferent to form of pen- 
manship. We often see this in an engraver. 
In his profession, which pays him well, he 
will execute the finest lines—reproduce the 
most elegant script—while in his private 
writing he will be totally indifferent as to 
beauty or character in the lines he makes. 
Such a man is not to be judged by his hand- 
writing on private matters any more than 
by what he can do in his line of business. 
In the latter he is imitative; in his private 
writing he is hurried, indifferent and origin- 
al. The majority of elegant penmen have 
‘*imitation” large, and follow copy—that 
is, the model they have been taught. Large 
‘“‘constructiveness,” ‘‘ size,” ‘‘ weight” and 
“form” aid toward making the good pen- 
man, aud the fancy writer has these. 

In the child’s hand, and in the hand of the 
ignorant person, we see want of culture ; 
but then this is quite a different branch of 
the subject, and has nothing to do with the 
penmanship of persons who are full grown 
and competent to put their thoughts on 
paper. It may be that one reveals himself 
in his hand-writing, but those who would 
pass judgment thereon must be careful to 
weigh well the forces which go to make up 
the penmanship of the individual. They 
must have sufficient knowledge of human 
nature to know a man’s brain: forces and 
the powers that he is able to command in 
order to produce a certain hand-writing. 
They must consider all the conditions at 
work to change his style, to force him to 
rapidity and indifference to mere verbal 
outline ; and they must not forget that ‘‘ ap- 
probativeness” has much to do with the 
subject. With many people ‘ approbative- 
ness” is the governing feature. They want 
tu excel, or at least to write as well as other 
people. This faculty in some persons rules 
the brain, is the dominant power, and keeps 
the rest of the faculties up to the highest 
possible grade of skill. 

If people will insist on this method of 
judgment of character, let them study well 
the science that teaches of the brain power 
of man. Let them study the individual 
phrenologically and ascertain the cause of 
the peculiar lines he makes. The cause in a 
given case may be purely incidental, which 
the circumstances of life have brought about, 
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and which other circumstances may change. 
At any rate it seems a very narrow way of 
judging character, this looking at hand- 
writing merely. 
further, and ascertain the causes at work to 
There 
will be developed good and sufficient rea- 
sons, I think, in most cases to show why a 


Good sense would say go 


produce the peculiar penmanship. 


certain character in these signs prevails. 
We must judge men as we judge other 
by the whole 
A de- 
tail may be very weak, but the sum total 
may throw it completely in the shade. 
NOYES. 


things—horses, for example 


make-up, and not by any one trait. 


ISAAC P. 

A Difference of Opinion.—In the 
December number of the PHreNoLoGicaL 
JouRNAL, under the head of ‘‘Science and 
Industry,” the writer of the article on 
‘** Electrical Appliances” states that mag- 
netism has no action on the human body 
when applied to it. He asserts that ap- 
plication of bar magnetism to the body has 
no effect on the circulation of the blood 
and can not relieve pain or cure disease. 
After eight years’ experience in the use of 
magnets, and a careful study of the action 
of magnetism on the body, I can assure the 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL that 
just the opposite is true. I have seen in- 
tense pain relieved in two minutes. Cramps, 
aches, and nearly all forms of disease re- 
lieved and cured in short order by magnet- 
It is ten times more potent for good 
than electric currents. I do not deny the 
action of currents. I do affirm that all 
legitimate tests prove the action and great 
value of magnetism when used on the body. 
severe cases of neu- 
ralgia relieved by applying mineral magnet- 
ism as held in common bar magnets. I 
have known many cold feet made warm in 
less than five minutes by placing them on a 
common bar magnet. There are but few 
cases of acute and chronic diseases on which 
Ihave not seen magnetism tried and with 
success in most of the cases. I have known 
it to make people very sick for two or three 
days. It seems to me only ignorance or 
prejudice that will affirm the non-action of 
magnetism on the body. That imagination 
does all of this issheer guess work. Itis just 
as legitimate a conclusion to say that imag- 
ination does the work of opium or quinine. 


ism. 


I have seen the most 
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I write these lines in defense of truth, and 
hope your valuable paper will be as willing 
to admit them as it was the statements of 
the writer quoted. I consider magnetism a 
substantial force, having great action on 
the body. SPEAR. 
Nore By Epiror.—We admit the above 
statement, as we think that the writer of the 
note in the December number is over zeal- 
ous in his opposition to the principle in 
question. Charcot, Fere and other authori- 
ties in Neurology claim that the hysterical 
are affected to a greater or less degree by 
but attribute the effects mainly 
to the mental state of the patient, not to any 
‘* virtue” in the magnet. We are inclined 
to believe that, hysterical or not, sick or 
well, if definite effects are obtained by the 
application of a magnet, they can not be ex- 
plained away by “scientific” assertion. 


tOYAL O. 


magnets, 


+e 
PERSONALS. 

Mr. Arvin Sperry and his wife Sally, of 
Bethany, Connecticut, married in 1808, had 
ten children, all of whom are living, the 
eldest, Edson, being now eighty-one years 
the youngest, Marion, fifty-nine; 
while the combined ages of the ten make a 
sum of 697 years, a remarkable total for one 
generation of one family. 


of age; 


Luca Sirva, of Buenos Ayres, is sa‘d to 
he one hundred and twenty-nine years old. 
He was born in Cochabama in 1760, and de 
voted himself to the practice of surgery. 
Lately he was taken to the house of Senor 
Jose Ramallo, President of the Dramatic 
College of La Paz, and gave a lucid account 
of the revolution of 1809, which resulted in 
the emancipation of his country from the 
Spanish yoke. 

Sir Henry Aaron Isaacs, the Lord Mayor 
of London, has two daughters who are deaf 
and dumb, but they have been so admirably 
educated in the oral system in Holland that 
they can by lip-reading even understand 
what goes on at a theater. 

>?e- 
WISDOM. 
“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Who is free? The man that masters his 
own will.—Epictetus. 
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Fine mauners are like personal beauty—a 
letter of credit everywhere.—-Bartol. 

TrvE courage never exerts itself so much 
as when it is is most pressed; and it is then 
we most enjoy the feast of a good conscience 
when we stand in the greatest need of its 
support. 

Mr. Carneaie’s terse little declaration, 
‘* The man who dies rich dies disgraced,” 
has passed into an axiom of ethics. To ac- 
quire power and to use it well is unques- 
tionably a higher ideal than to decline and 
refuse all power.—Gladstone. 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 


New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


~ 





SovrnERN War Sonas—Camp Fire, Patri- 
otic and Sentimental. Collected and 
arranged by W. L. Fagan. Illustrated. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. 389. Published by M. 
T. Richardson & Co., New York. 

The South has ber war songs as well as 
the North, andif fervor of temperament be 
more the possession of a section of country 
that is nearer to the tropical line than it is 
of another section that lies in lines of moder- 
ate temperature, the songs of the South 
should be warmer in passional expression. 
It was but natural that the intense excite- 
ment that prevailed among the Southern 
people during the late contest should have 
found utterance through many tongues and 
pens, and as we scan the verses of this 
richly appointed volume we can not avoid 
the impression that the deep emotion and 
earnest coloring that characterize the lines 
of many must have proved inspiring to 
those who read them or heard them sung. 
It is easy to agree with the collector that 
these songs “ are a part of the history of the 
Lost Cause,” and ‘‘ necessary to the impar- 
tial historian in forming a correct estimate 


of the animus of the Southern people.” 

The collection is large, as the number of 

pages indicates, and it must be that Mr. 

Fagan found his task in obtaining so many 

a matter of much difficulty. He shows, too, 

the character of a faithful editor in repro- 

ducing the songs in their original form and 
phraseology as far as could be done; and if 
the Northern reader, with his inbred Union 
sentiments, find here and there a strong 
assertion of hatred and defiance he can be 
reasonably tolerant in his criticisms at 
thought of the common spirit of vindictive- 
ness that war brings out in the best nature; 
and as regards the Southerner in his fight 
for bis home and fireside, his naturally pas- 
sionate nature would inspire such expres 

sions of vindictiveness. Such lines as those 
in ‘‘Allons Enfans,” the Southern Marseil 

laise, ‘‘ Oh, He’s Nothing but a Soldier,” 

** All Quiet Along the Potomac To-night,” 

‘**General Lee at the Battle of the Wilder 

ness,” contain the essence of true poetry, 

and make the heart beat quicker as one 
reads. Many of the songs are ripe with 
humor, and show that in the midst of the 
dangers of the battle, and when the future 
was dark for their cause, some were cheer- 
ful and could paint the comic side of an in 

cident ina way to bring a smile or a hearty 
laugh. Some of the dialect songs included 
in the book are familiar at the North—for 
instance, ‘‘ Away down South in de fields 
of Cotton,” ‘*Darkies, have youseen my 

Massa,” ‘‘It was in Ni Orleans City,” 

‘* We're the boys so gay and happy.” 

The frontispiece, a beautifully colored 
stand of Confederate flags, said to be his- 
torically accurate in representation, is a 
fitting introduction to the collection, which, 
as a whole, will find general favor with those 
who would make themselves familiar with 
both sides of the history of the late war, 
since the songs of a people voice so much 
their spirit and policy. 

Tue New Corporation Laws of the State 
of New York, as Revised by the Commis- 
sioners of Statutory Revision and Passed 
by the Legislature of 1890. Together with 
copious Forms of Certificates under the 
Various Acts. Containing also Instruc- 
tions for Incorporation and for Ef- 
fecting Changes in Existing Stock Com- 
panies, Useful Tables Relative to the 
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Statutory Payments, an Alphabetical In- 
dex, and a Convenient Table of Contents. 
By Frank White, Examiner of Corpora- 
tions in the Office of the Secretary of State, 
Annotations and References to the Deriva- 
tions of the New Laws. By Frank White 
and Edward J. Graham; 8 vo, Sheep, pp. 
345. Published by James B. Lyon, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

The purpose of the compiler of this work 
is patent. In all departments of business 
life the formation of stock companies has 
become an every-day affair, and necessarily 
the demand for full and accurate informa- 
With the increase of such 
companies legislation affecting their organi- 


tion is constant. 


zation and management has been active, 
and to-day the statutory provisions, original 
and amendatory, ete., constitute a large body 
of material. The reader conversant with the 
world of commerce and finance need not be 
reminded that the largest undertakings and 
those of most importance in the secular af- 
fairs of the people are promoted by organ- 
izations on the stock company plan, for it is 
in this manner vast amounts of capital and 
the best talent can be brought to bear in 
carrying out a definite object. 

This volume of 345 pages, octavo, supplies 
in a very convenient form the information 
required by those who purpose to organize 
& new company, and also the essential ad- 
vice that may be desired by the manage- 
ment of an old company when a change in 
one or more particulars is deemed expedi- 
ent. The description of its contents given 
in the above title shows its comprehensive- 
ness, and the manner in which this compre- 
hensiveness has been effected by the pains- 
taking editor is creditable. He has aimed 
at compactness of statement, brevity. so far 
as may be consistent with accuracy, in sup- 
plying the consultant with a practical 
knowledge of the laws relating to a point in 
question, and covers the field, large as it is, 
in a single volume by no means bulky. The 
business man and the lawyer will value the 
work for these considerations. 


Leorures IN Raye, Poems, Messages and 
Songs, through the Mediumship of Jennie 
Rennell. 12 mo; pp. 100. 

Calling herself the ‘‘compiler instead of 
the author,” the main object, as stated in the 
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preface, ‘‘for presenting this book to my 
readers is my wish to put before them what 
to me is proof positive of spirit return, and 
their ability to control mortals.” Taking 
Miss Rennell at her word, and her photo- 
type portrait intimates a frank, direct char- 
acter,we must have in this collection a speci- 
men of the kind of poetry spirits write. We 
say a specimen, because in the sixty or more 
topics a similar type of composition and an 
almost identical style prevail. We may 
suppose by this that the medium’s quality 
of mind the 
regards the verses in general, their spirit is 
tender and of a commendable sentiment. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Tue Sooty for the Collegiate Instruction 
of Women. By Professors and other In- 


structors of Harvard College. Twelfth 
year. 


controls in expression. As 


Under the above title the courses of study 
for the session of 1890-91, in the Harvard 
annex are tabulated with the requirements 
for admission in a neat pamphlet. 

Scuoot Savings Banks in the United States. 
A Manual for the use of Teachers, Rules 
and Regulations, Hints and Suggestions 
for Introduction and the Practical 
Working of the School Savings Bank Sys- 
tem. By J. H. Thwing; pp. 48. 


25 cents. 


the 
Price, 


Forrieth Annual Report of the State Lu- 
natic Asylum at Harrisburg, Pa., for the 
Year ending September 30, 1890. 

The physiological and sanitary comments 
of the superintendent on the common causes 


of insanity and the care of the insane are to 
the point. 


Every-Day 
Thoughts. 
L. a 


tion. 


Hetps. A Calendar of Rich 

Compiled and Arranged by 
and Nellie V. Anderson. New Edi- 

Revised and Enlarged. 

Culled from all sources of lofty wisdom, 
ancient and modern, this little casket of 
thoughts for every day is characterized by 
sentiments that are always hopeful and 
bright. Thus they who would consult 
it from day to day can not but find sug- 
gestions to cheer and encourage. New Era 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

A Report of Sixty-two cases of Hip Disease. 
By John Ridlon, M. D., Assistant Surgeon 
at the Vanderbilt Clinic. 

Interesting exhibit from point of view of 


special diagnosis. Reprinted from New 
York Med, Journal. 
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SYMBOLICAL HEAD: The na- 
ture of each faculty is represented by 
the picture. Firmness by the Pyramid 
and the human individuality by an ob- 
server with a telescope, Acquisitive- 
ness by the miser counting his gold 
Secretiveness by the fox prowling for 
the chickens, etc. 
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A notable feature of the Journal for this year, and which will prove of peculiar 
interest, is the continuation of the series of articles by Mrs. Wells relating her reminiscences 
of early phrenological life. Having been one of the pioneers, in this country, in phreno- 
logical work, her opportunities for the accumulation of valuable and interesting expe- 
riences have not been excelled. Autobiographical sketches are always interesting | where 
persons have had such experiences as to bring them prominently before the public, as in 
the case of Mrs. Wells, much of more than ordinary interest may be expected. 

Sketches of character and illustrated articles, on notable people of the day, will be 
kept up to the usual standard of excellence. 

Prof. Nelson Sizer will conduct the department of Practical Phrenology, which is a 
sufficient guarantee that readers will find papers there at once entertaining and instructive. 

Mrs. L. A. Millard, contributes a series on physiognomy, ‘‘ Studies from Lavater.” 

The Science of Health department and that relating to Child Culture will be carried on 
in the customary useful manner. 

Devoting itself to interests of the highest concern to society, the Phrenological Journal 
finds an appreciative public and a constantly increasing circulation. 


A CHOICE OF PREMIUMS. 


The Phrenological Chart. The pictorial illustrations show the location of 
each of the phrenological organs, and their natural language. Handsomely lithographed in colors, 
and on plate poper. about 19x24 in., mounted, with rings for hanging, or may be framed. 

The Phrenological Bust. This Bust is made of Plaster of Paris, and so lettered 
as to show the exact location of each of the Phrenological organs. The head is nearly life size 
and very ornamental, deserving a place in parlor, office or study, and has sold for $2.00. 

Terms. The Journal is published monthly at $1.50 a year, or 15 centsanumber. To each 
new yearly subscriber is given either the Bust or Chart Premium described above. When the 
Premiums are sent, 15 cents extra must be received with each subscription to pay postage on 
the Journal and the expense of boxing and packing the Bust, which will be sent by express, or 
No. 2, a smaller size, or the Chart Premium, will be sent by mail, postpaid. 

Send amount in Express Orders, P. O. Orders, P. N. Drafts on New York, or in Registered 
Letters. Postage stamps will be received. AGENTS WANTED. Send 10 cents for Specimen 
Number, Premium List, etc. Add 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 775 Broadway, New York. 
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